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Essaps. 


USE OF THE HAIR AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 
‘Te ancients made use of the hair as a sacri- 
fice on great, or joyful, or sorrowful occasions ; 
as a sign of grief at the time of death, and as a 
mark by which to distinguish individuals or 
sects. We have quoted one or two occasions | 
in our remarks on the beauty of the hair in 
which it was used as a sacrifice; we will see 
on what other occasions it is recorded that this 
use was made of it, since there are many of 
which the poets have made mention, not for 
the purpose of giving us an exact description 
of their customs, but forming parts of descrip- 
tions of great events. Since the consecration 
of the hair for any particular purpose, but chief- | 
ly for devotion, was a favorite custom of the | 
ancients, hence it constituted part of the cere- 
monies on occasions of importance; and the 
great end of the sacrifice tends to show how 
much they esteemed that ornament, and how 
great was the devotion which could lead to the 
parting of it. The remnant of this custom has 
come down to our own day, and he who has 
witnessed the ceremony of the nun taking the 
veil, has certainly been impressed with the so- 
lemnity of the occasion, when the tresses of the 
hair are about to be cut off, emblematically ; 
since with the parting of these, the devotee 
also surrenders her worldly goods, and since 
personal ones are naturally the most cherished 
by females, it is peculiarly appropriate that the 
first sacrifice to the new faith should be one of 
the most depriving which can happen to wo- 
man. The origin of this custom is very remote, 
and was common, like many others which are 
practised at the present day, among the first 
ages of Greece. The Vestal Virgins, who in 
modern times are personified by the nuns, cut 
their hair on their entrance into their order 
(vide Montfaucon Ant.), and hung their shorn 
tresses on the front of the shrine or in the ves- 
tibule of the temple, and ever after kept it cut 
close. But there was another purpose for 
which the hair on this occasion was sacri- 
ficed; since it was the symbol of life, on the 
severing of which by the Fates, the body ceased 
to exist. Thus to every intent was the old life 
put by, and a new one taken on, in this cere- 
mony so peculiarly when practised 
by the religious devotees of the church of Rome 
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died for his continence ; and before the virgins 
of Argos married they hung up a lock of their 
hair in the temple of Minerva (Robinson Greca 
Arch.) who, with Diana, was the goddess who 
in ancient times protected most strictly the vir- 
gin state. But Minerva would never part with 
her locks; being exceedingly fond of them, she 
brooked no rival therein, and Medusa bitterly 
repented of her folly in attempting to compete 


charms, since her own fine tresses were turned 
into serpents by Minerva’s express command, 
as a punishment for her presumption (vide 
Serv. in E. vi. 289). 

Virgins also sacrificed their hair to Venus, 
of which there is a famous example in the his- 


and Arsinoe, and wife of Ptolemy, king of 


insurrection in a distaut province of his king- 
dom, Berenices vowed her hair as an offering 
to Venus, if she would guard him and return 
him safe to heragain. ‘The king, after having 
quelled the insurrection, rewhet | in safety, and 
true to her vow, the tresses of his wife were 
shorn, but by some unaccountable negligence 
the priests lost the: hair when it was about be- 
ing burned on the altar. Colon, however, one 
of the greatest astronomers of the day, per- 
suaded Venus that Jupiter had stolen the tresses 
and made away with them to Heaven, and that 
of them he had formed a constellation, which 
Colon pretended he had never seen before, and 
to which he gave the name of Coma Berenices : 
this is a northern constellation situated between 
the Lion’s Tail and Bodétes: the transaction 
took place about 2200 years since. 

The hair was often dedicated to a river, since 
it was the emblem of fertility to vegetable life, 
and the hair to animal life. Pope, in a note to 
line 172 lib. 22 of the Iliad, tells us that it was 
often the custom to consecrate the hair, even 
of the children, to the river gods of the country. 
The hair was cut off and cast into the stream, 
as a propitiation earn os rep end 
says, that in in the Cephisa, the tom 
of Teakres a view: he rr an actor of 
great reputation in his day ; and on the banks 
of the river two statues are to be seen of Mnesi- 
machus and his son, who cut off their hair on 
this spot to the river. 

The ancients often mingled two rivers to- 
Soe on the event of a marriage among their 

riends, since the act indicated the greater fruit- 

fulness which would accrue to the soil; in 
that case, too, the locks of the bridal parties 
were sparsely cut off and cast into the stream. 
This practice of sacrificin 
also in Egypt. Memnon 


went to the funeral of Hephestion. 


There were several uses to which the hair |The priestess, when performi 
of the deceased among the Greeks was appro- | rites of Dido, entered with the hair unbound 
priated, omen Page was a singular one, fe iv. 509), and when the queen herself came 
and one to which a very si 


cut off a portion 
vestibule or 





with the goddess in this department of female | 


ngn use in our 
own day has been given. It was customary | her 


his hair, and hang it in the | cred times, and long 
at house ; part of | sorrow. Sometimesit was shaved in great : 
it was kept by the friends as a rememibrancer, | Job, in his afflictions, testified his trouble of 
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and part burned as earnest of the easy trans- 


mission of the soul into Elysium (Robin. Greca 
| Arch. et Horat. Rob. 441). The first of these 
uses was done to give those pissing by a no- 
tice of the decease of an individual in the 


| household, and that they should also maintain 
|a due respect for the feelings of the surviving 
friends. The houses, also, where the dead lay, 
‘were endowed with certain immunities, and 
some privileges appertaiiied to them exclusive- 
ly (Montfaucon Ant.). ‘This custom, we can 
|see, has come down to us in the fashion of tying 
'crape or black texture of any kind in front of the 
| door where the dead lie, and which is so com- 
| mon in many countries, and which is associated 
with a delicacy and elegance of thought which 


tory of Berenices, the daughter of Philadelphus is only attendant on man in a more advanced 


,state of civilization. This custom can, most 


Egypt. The king having gone out to quellan | surely, be traced to the Grecian source. But 


, there are others which are practised by nations 
| who we cannot think have derived them from 
\a like origin, which still bear a strict re- 
| semblance to many similar customs among the 
jancients. In many of the remote shires of 
| Eng!and and Scotland, and among some of the 
| mountainous cantons of Switzerland, and a few 
\other countries on the continent, the practice 
| exists of scattering flowers on the grave of the 
| deceased, even many weeks or years after the 
burial. This practice was exceedingly com- 
mon in ancient times, and Ovid tells us, in one 
of his epistles, that the hair of the surviving 
‘relatives was often placed there instead of the 
flowers, or a lock of it was hung up in the 
temple. In Glamorganshire, a wreath of fiow- 
ers is hung in the chancel of the church, when 
the deceased dies, if she is young and unmar- 
ried (see Washington Irving’s Rural Fune- 
rals). It is possible, though by no means pro- 
bable, that this practice may have descended 
traditionally, in a way that we cannot trace ; 
yet it is gratifying to feel that the facts on this 
subject would all incline us to the belief that it 
| has originated in the simple minds of the people 
by whom it is practised. ‘The custom is one 
which would naturally suggest itself, as an in- 
genious mode of showing sorrow for the de- 
ceased, since all grief is, in a greater or less 
degree, associated with elegance and refinement 
of thought, even in those from whose situation 
in life we had no right to expect such. It 
would be a curious subject of inquiry, to ex- 
amine how far the mind would originate this 
custom, and how tradition may have promoted 
it. Shakspeare, no mean authority in such in- 
vestigations, has always inclined to the idea that 
it originates with’ the individual (Cymb. A. 4, 


the hair existed | sc. 2; Hamlet, A. 4, sc. 5). 
voted his hair to 
the Nile; and Alexander, shorn of his locks, | before officiatin 


The priests were compelled to cut their hair, 
at the sacrifice, or in any 
other particular discharge of their sacred duties. 
the funeral 


orth to offer herself up on the pile, “ girt was 
gathered gown, and loose her hair.” 
Tearing the hair and rending it, was, in sa- 


after, a mode of ope 
ie 
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mind in this way (chap. i. 20); hence it was 
practised in the very earliest times. The only 
way in which Priam showed his sorrow, when 
He“tor refused to stay within the walls, was by 
rending his silver locks (Il. xxii. 119), and 
Andromache threw far away the braid and the 
net for the hair, which Venus had given her 
for a bridal gift, when she heard of her hus- 
band’s misfortune; even the Greeks cut off 
their hair in sorrow, as we are told by Homer 
(Ody. et ALI. Var. His. vii.). It was the cus- 
tom, till lately, in England and France, to cut 
off the hair of those about to suffer death ; the 
hair of Mary Queen of Scots and Marie An- 
tcinette was treated in this manner. When 
Charlotte Corday was about being led to the 
scaffold, she entreated the executioner not to 
cut off her hair—* It shall not be in your way,” 
she said, and taking her stay-lace she tied her 
thick and beautiful tresses on the top of her head, 
so as not to impede the stroke of the axe. In 
this manner David has represented her in her 
portrait. 

While so many allusions are made by the 
ancient poets to the rending of the hair, as a 
sign of grief, and while it is certain that such 
modes of testifying sorrow were common, it is 
singular that the practice has ceased entirely 
in our own day, and I am not aware that any 
of our poets have made this indicative of sorrow. 
It has been mentioned, but in a very casual 
manner, and in such a way as to show that no 
real circumstances in nature suggested the 
idea. We cannot lay it to their fault; yet we 
are required to do so, or to suppose that the an- 
cients described signs of grief which never ex- 
isted, and which neither in fact nor fiction are 
known in our day. It is most probable that in 
the early stages of society, the trammels of so- 
cial intercourse being less firmly established, 
men gave way to excessive signs of grief or 
joy which are unknown in our own days, since 
even among the prophets the rending of the 
hair was common ; and if this took place among 
men whose passions were necessarily under 
greater control than the majority of persons in 
the land, we may infer that it was carried to a 
greater extent. 

As an ornament, the hair was much valued 
among the ancients ; the warmth and even tem- 
ea of their climate, gave the hair greater 

auty of length, of color, and texture, and this 
was one of the great causes why it was so 
valued among them. In treating of its anato- 
my we will inquire more fully into the effect 
which climate has on it, in giving it greater or 
less beauty. The Romans changed the fashion 
of the hair often, but generally it was worn b 
the men at full jength, falling on the shoulders, 
being never braided, even when scanty, and in 
old age, into that unclassical form, the queue. 
In some of the later ages of the Roman empire, 
the youth cut their hair at the age of eighteen 
or twenty, and consecrated it to some river, the 
protecting god of which they wished to propi- 
tiate ; but the fashion always before that in- 
clined to letting it grow at full length, being 
considered the most beautiful way, and the one 
in which the superior were always repre- 
sented. Vulcan, who has a hardy, savage, and 
unintellectual character, had locks perfectly in 
keeping with his other beauties; they were 
short, and curly, and crisped (48. viii.); 
they resembled hoes of Hercules in this re- 
spect, since their characters gave the stamp to 
their hair, A€sculapius, being only spoken of 
when he was anold man, for, like his followers 
since, he gained no honor until ready for the 
grave, was bald from great age, but his brows 
were bound with laurel, being the wreath he 


deserved. Bacchus was redolent of hair in his 


youth, but he very soon became bald; being one 
of the effects of his dissipation, he invented the 
tiara to cover this baldness. Cawsar, after him, 
was more pleased with the decision of the Se- 
nate which permitted him to wear the laurel 
wreath on al! eecasions, than with all his great 
victories, seeing that the wreath served to con- 
ceal his baldness. Jupiter, Apol.o, and Venus, 
the three superior divinities who were the pre- 
totypes of authority, genius, and beauty, were 
all represented with long and yellow hair: 
Hercules even when a child had scraggy locks : 
Ceres’ hair was inwoven with the ears of grain 
and corn, to which she gave sustenance. ‘The 
vine and ivy leaves of Bacchus wreathed 
among his ye locks denoted his character : 
the serpent head of Medusa was a fit crown 
for the queen of the Gorgons; and no attribute 
of the Furies was so terrific as their tangled 
and streaming tresses: Pan and the Satyrs 
had short curly hair,—they were rustic and un- 
couth, and their wild mode of living had not 
added beauties to their persons. The charac- 
teristics of so many different individuals may 
seem tu have been given at random, but there 
is a consistency about them which forbids such 
a supposition. It cannot be that every poet, and 
painter, and sculptor, who has described 
Apollo, should have given him his long flow- 
ing locks by chance, or because they were 
beautiful, or graceful, or in the fashion of the 
times; they were bestowed in order to pre- 
serve the consistency of his character, to be in 
perfect keeping with his education and station 
in life. And the very same personages with 
the same purpose in view have always given 
to Hercules short and crisped hair; since 
physical strength was his characteristic, and 
his situation in life not one which rendered 
his form, or features, or appearance in any 
manner commendable. They well knew from 
observations on men in various stations of life, 
that the education of the mind; the comfort- 
able circumstances ; and the refined, and grati- 
fied tastes of an individual, have the effect, not 
only of altering the features and motions, but 
even of impressing their stamp on the human 
hair. This isamanner of viewing the question 
which few will perhaps acknowledge, yet such 
a conclusion is forced on every mind which 
will take the trouble of making the obser- 
vation. 

The head-dresses and ornaments for the hair 
were in general very uniform among the 
Greeks and Romans. The Tiara was the 
oldest ornament of which we have any record 
as having been used for the head. Isaiah de- 
scribes its exact form: “ The round tires like 
the moon” (chap. iii. 18). It was introduced 
into Greece from Persia, and was particularly 
admired by the Pythian and Armenian Kings. 
Its exact form, to which the prophet has al- 
luded, was, however, only given to it after it 
had been improved, and made more chaste in 
appearance, by the taste of the many nations 
by whom it was used. In its original form it 
encircled the whole head, without covering it, 
and was first made of the plumes of birds, and 
afterwards of gold, with precious stones, or of 
the leaves of the myrtle or laurel. It is sin- 
=~ that many of the North American In- 

ians have most perfect specimens of the ori- 
ginal tiara. The tribe of the Crow Indians, 
at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, form this 
imposing head-dress of the feathers of the war 
eagle, as they term the bird. A series of the 
quills of the feathers are made to adhere ge- 
nerally to a slip of the skin of the buffalo, 





being pointed aloft, and close ; 
this series is made of sufficient hard 
round the head in the manner of the ancient 
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diadem, and the red plumes nodding outward 
at every step, have an exceedingly imposing 
effect. The classic tiara is on nearly all the 
statues of Diana, and on many of those of 
Venus. In its more corrupt form it was 
worn by Cybele, in the shape of the walls of a 
city. 

The diadem was a fillet round the head, 
generally embossed or embroidered, or adorned 
with vine, ivy, or laurel wreaths. It was worn 
by the Roman Emperors, tied behind; first 
used by Bacchus; and in some antique ca- 
meos the fillet is made entirely of inwoven 
vine leaves, and clusters of grapes. 

The crown was worn by the gods, and not 
permitted in ancient times to be appropriated 
to mortals: it differed from the tiara in that 
it generally covered the whole head, though 
that was not absolutely necessary. 

The female ornaments for the head were ex- 
ceedingly chaste, and partook of that chaste 
design which characterized the garment ; they 
displayed their great taste in discarding utterly 
the comb as an ornament. This article, 
however, deserves some notice, both from its 
great antiquity, and the very useful end to 
which it is appropriated. In its form it has 
undergone scarcely any alteration since the 
days of the Ptolemies ; it has been found in the 
tombs of Egypt, and among the ruins of Pom- 
peii ; and its uses are mentioned with consi- 
derable favor by many of the old poets. In 
ancient times it was made evidently only for 
use, and generally of bone, or ivory, or silver, 
which we infer from the article itself, formed 
of one of these materials, having been found in 
Egypt and Pompeii : 

“ Comedis in mille modis perfecta capillis, 


Comere sed solas digna Cypassi deas.” 
Ov. EL. i. 8. 
* Sed modo fonte suo formosos perluit artus, 
Sepe Citoriaco deducit pectine crines, 
Et quid se deceat. spectatus consulit undas. 
Nunc perlucenti circumdata corpus amictu, 
Mollibus aut foliis, aut mollibus incubat herbis.” 
Ov. Met. iv. 310. 


“ Hune, et incomptis Carium capillis 
Utilem beilo tulit, et Camillum 
Seva paupertas, et avitus apto 
Cum lare fundus.” 
Horat. Od. 1. xii. 41. 


“ Seu solvit crines fusis decet esse capillis : 
Seu comsit, comptis est veneranda comis.” 
Sulpicia. pa. i. 9. 


“ Non acus abrupit, non vallus pectinis, illus: 
Ornatrix tuto corpore semper erat. 
Ante meos sepe est oculos ornata; nec unquam 
Brachia direpta saucia fecit acu, 
a etiam, nondum digestis mane capillis, 
urpureo jacuit semisupina toro.” 
Ov. Amor. [ xiv. 15. 


“ Sicut erant et erant compti, laniare capillos : 
Et fuit in teneras impetus ire genas.”’ a 


“ Nequicquam, Veneris presidio ferox, 
Pectes cwsariem, grataque feminis 
carmina divides.” 


Tmbelli cithara y 
Horat. Od. 1. xv. 13. 


It will be seen that while its uses are here 
so deservedly commended, its beauties, as an 
ornament, are not even hinted at; and I can- 
not find that the ancients ever used it on the 
head with that intention. As such, it is a 
barbarous, modern contrivance, and happily for 
the classic beauty of the hair, is now discarded 
by those whose taste is deserving of commen- 
dation. The savage tribes of South America 
use it as a great ornament; being made of 
shell, they cut it into many ingenious devices ; 
ye towers pe inches above the heads 
0! women, who prize it highly. 

id, in one of the or above, 
has enumerated a few of the articles of the 
toilet in his day, wherein we may infer how 








much the ancients excelled us in this respect. 
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If the beauty of their women bore any resem- 
blance to the ornaments which they lavished 
on their persons, it will easily account for the 
admirable manner in which the poets have 
spoken of their charms: they understood the 
forms of grace and beauty in the female, infi- 
nitely better than any ages since, and they 
have described those forms accordingly. 

And here we come to speak of one of the 
most chaste and simple articles of beauty in 
dress, of which ever even Grecian taste con- 
ceived. Of the fillet at the present day we can 
only form an accurate idea from descriptions 
and statues, for it has never been worn in its 
purity since the time of Virgil; its very sim- 
plicity, in which consists all its beauty, has, 
doubtless, been the main cause of its neglect. 
We seem to have been living in an age in 
which simplicity is discarded in all things, and 
in nothing is our difference in taste so apparent, 
as in the dress of the present day compared 
with that of the ancients. 

The fillet was made of a simple broad band 
or ribbon, binding the hair with one turn in 
front, following it through all its windings, and 
confining it by a knot behind, but never on the 
top of the head. It was sometimes made of 
embroidered costly materials of silk or gold, 
though the taste even of the rich inclined to 
simplicity ; it was often entirely unadorned, 
and of a very trifling value, while the jewels 
and gold wound into the hair along with it 
were of great price, and were often mentioned, 
while the fillet from its modest appearance was 
overlooked. In the description of the head- 
dress in the celebration of the feasts of Juno, 
we have a gorgeous couplet, where the richer 
ornaments only attract the attention of the poet: 

“ Virginei cnnes auro gemmaque premuntur, 


Et tegit auratos palla superba pedes.”’ 
Ov. Amor. III. xiii. 25. 


Here the ornaments alone are mentioned, 
since they were so conspicuous; but Daphne, 
who was a nymph, discarding all ornament, 
wore the fillet in its severe simplicity, and con- 
sequently it has been mentioned by the very 
same poet, in proper terms, and the unadorned 
hair has in the same passage prompted one of 
the finest lines in poetry : 

“ Vitta coercebat positos sine lege capillos. 
* * * * * * 
Spectat inornatos colle pendere capillos. 


Exuviis gaudens, innupteque emuls Phebes.” 
Ovid Met.i 476: 497. 


Purple was a favorite color with the ancients ; 
hence the fillet, when not of pure white, was 
dyed of this color. Virgil has given this quali- 
fying term to the bands of the head-dresses of 
the priestesses (Ain. vi. Hom. Ii. xviii.) ; 
but it is now generally supposed, that the term 
purpureos was used to denote any bright color 
(Il. ». 391: et Cie. Tusc. Quest. iv. 33.) 
The fillet was frequently of a black color. 
Homer rach gt it a beautiful title, and has 
often praised it, as weil as having mentioned 
the ornaments which were wound with it. It 
was deservedly a great favorite with the poets, 
for its simplicity rendered it eminently fit to 
form, after the hair which it bound, the chief 
beaut of the head. But, alas! even in the 
islands of Greece, it is unknown at the nt 
day; an uncomely and degenerated at mt 
composed of a series of gold sequins, or Turk- 
ish piastres, has taken the place of the simple 
and graceful ornament which was so well sun 


by “the blind old man.” If he could start 


Ev vipa of gv xetpi, Enos 7’ Egar’, bx 4 dvipagey.” 
dl, xviii. 583. 
“Sic ait; et geminam pugne preponit honorem: 
Victori velatuim auro vilti:que javencum ; 


Ensem atque insignem galean, solatia victo.” 
Virg. JEn, v. 365. 


“ : stant manibuas are, 
Ceraleis maeste vittis atraque cupresse; 
Et circum Hiades crinem de more solu'e.” 
En. iii. 63. 
« . , quainvis non vitta ligatos 
Impedit crines, - 

















Tibullus. El. 7 lib. i. 73. 


Fenelon described partially the head-dress of 
Calypso, but forgot the most elegant of her or- 
naments, the fillet; Miss Landon most poeti- 
cally teaches how the goddess lamented on the 
sea-shore, with dishevelled hair, but even 
then the vitta was not absent. La Fontaine 
made Cupid's tresses to fall on his shoulders 
unbound, as Psyche leaned over him ; but the 
God of Love never parted with the fillet. 
Byron described, how graphically ! the Beauty 
of the ‘Cyclades, with her ornaments and 
gemmed pearls for the hair, but the band that 
was for the binding thereof had passed away ; 
Oneiza tricked for Thalaba her waves of jet, 
but the aid of Hero was wanting ; the tresses 
of Pamela were wound with many a bout of 
gold and lace, but Cypassis was not her hand- 
maiden; in short, the vitta has not received 
honorable mention since the days of Virgil, 
and fearing that we shall never see it in its 


There were many other ornaments for 
which we have no particular descriptions ; 
hence there has been sometimes a confusion 
between the mitre and fillet, a point which is 
much to be regretted. The fashion of wearing 
the hair underwent many alterations, how- 
jever, among the ancients, and perhaps the 
|meanings of the two terms were even with 
| them occasionally confounded. The learned 
| father Montfaucon, in his Antiquity Explained, 
| Vol. vi., and in Vol. iii. p. 28, has endeavor- 
ed to do away with this difficulty ; his reason- 
ing is quite conclusive. After making some re- 
marks concerning the perplexity of the subject, 
he proceeds : 





“The calautica was the covering of a wo- 
man’s head. The woman’s mitre, according to 
| Servius, was the same thing as the calautica, 
| that is, the covering of a woman’a head. But 
more anciently, the mitre among the Greeks 
signified a ribbon, or fillet, or girdle, whence 
mitram solvere was a metaphorical expression, 
&c. And the head-dress of the women was 
what they called the flammeum or flammeolum, 
which the bride wore on the day of her mar- 
riage. Some think the flammicea, or priestesses, 
also made use of them, but the double m in the 
| word flammeum seems to refute that opinion. 
| The caliendrum, mentioned by Horace, was an 
| artificial supply of hair; some ages after Arno- 
bius described it, it was worn by the women on 
their own natural hair, to make their tresses of 


purity, we bid it adieu. greater length.” 


oe 
‘The other ornaments are not described par- | Montfaugon has not had a clear conception 
ticularly by the poets ; they have mentioned | of the fillet; it appertained almost exclusively 
very many, without specifying those which | t young unmarried women, as we are told by 
were their favorites, yet the accounts which ‘Tjbull. I. vii. El. 73: whereas the mitre 
they have given render it certain that the | was worn by women more advanced in years, 
most valuable jewelry was always bestowed and was generally associated with old age, as 
on the head. This taste still predominates in| we are informed by Museus. The way the 


the East, and particularly on the shores and ynmarried women wore their hair demanded 
islands of Greece, where the women will often | g filet, rather than the mitre, since thev braid- 


have ten times the value of all their other eq jt in many plaits, or had a profusion of 
worldly goods lavished in ornaments for the | cyris which demanded something to restrain 
hair. These consist always of small gold or | their Juxuriance. The married women wore it 
silver pieces, through which a hole is bored, much in the form into which it is fashioned at 
and they are then strung about the hair in the | the present day, since they parted it in the 





manner of beads. ‘This is a direct modification middle, and gathered the locks again on the 


of the manner in which Homer has decked the | hack of the head. 


hair of Euphorbius, since he says it - sar4 All honor and thanks be rendered Grisi for 
wreathed around with gold and silver (Iliad | restoring in our day, the chaste and classic 
xvi. 52). Nothing is more often mentioned | form of the arrangement of thehair. S nce the 
than the gold with which the women decorated | time when Phryne was the cynosure of all 


their tresses ; moreover they crisped and tortur-| eyes, or Cecilia Metella, the beauty of Rome, 
ed them with warming irons, and set them with | there has not been seen, we opine, in this 


EE and brooches that we know not of (Ovid, | pusiness-ridden world, a more classic sight, 


I. i, 14). Pope and Warburton have! than the Norma of the incomparable Grisi. 
given us some learned explanatory notes to the | 


412th line of the 18th book of the Iliad. Pope | 
wrote well on the subject of the rape of a lock | 
of hair, and doubtless felt an interest in these | 





Reviews. 








important investigations. 1 cannot pass over, 
says he, such ap important matter as a lady’s 
head-dress, without describing the way the 
hair was worn three thousand years ago. 

It is difficult to describe particularly every 
ornament mentioned by the poet, but I shall lay 
before my female friends the bishop Eusta- 
thius’ explanation: the “Apreg was used to 
To rag eumpocbias rTpixas avadciv, that is to tie 
backwards the hair that grew on the forepart 
of the head: Kexpugados was a veil of net- 
work that covered the hair when it was tied ; 
Avadecpn was an ornament used xvedw rept rovs 


& | xporigovs avadeiy, to tie backwards the hair that 


grew on the temples: and the Kondepvor 


from his slumbers in his own rocky isle of| was a fillet, perhaps embroidered with gold, 


Scio, he would weep to behold the nerac 
in the outer and inner head of his country’s 
sons and daughters : 


“ Tiw dt ide xpopodovea Xdpis Aerapoxpidsuves, 


from the expression xpvon Agpodirn, that hound 
the whole, and completed the dress. The 
ladies cannot but be pleased to see so much 
learning and Greek upon this important 
subject. 





Kaas, riv Groce wepixdorig A ppryviieis" 











| The Diplomatic and Official Papers of Daniel 


Webster, while Secretary of State. 1 vol. 
8vo. pp. 392. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 1848. 


Tue “Speeches and Forensic Arguments” of 
Mr. Webster secured for his name a high and 
enduring place among the great orators and 
philosophical politicians of the world; the 
present volume records other, and, in some re- 
spects, greater titles to the gratitude of his 
countrymen, and is destined, we think, to give 
perpetuity to more exalted honors, even, 

those which were won at the bar, and in the 
senate. The brilliance that surrounds the 


displays of the speculative thinker, and the 
commotion that attends the successful efforts 
of the speaker, mislead us, ag as to 
the true relative importance and distinction 
of those capacities. ‘The most eminent facul- 
ties of the character, and the most benefi- 
cial display of them, it appears to us, are ex- 
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hibited in the career of a practical executive 
statesman of the first grade. The actual good 
produced and left by a great argument and a 
t discourse, is vague, remote, contingent, 
oubtful: bat he whose administration of af- 
fairs saves a nation from a disastrous war— 
whose diplomacy terminates long-standing 
sources of irritation between states, all of whose 
interests are promoted by harmony, and a clear 
and cordial understanding,—whose guidance 
infuses a loftier aim into the ambition of his 
country, and a truer wisdom in the pursuit of 
it—confers blessings that are certain and di- 
rect, and which go on propagating themselves 
through a thousand channels, and multiplying, 
perhaps, throughoutall time. The rare praise 
of Mr. Webster is, that he is equally great in 
all these different ways ; the profound and lu- 
minous discourser ; the sagacious and provident 
administrator ; the able and tactful negotiator ; 
the impetuous and resistless orator. Few— 
even less than few—are the instances in which 
these opposite abilities have been joined. The 
most famous pilots of the state, in England, 
had little capacity for the general principles of 
social geography: Sir Robert Walpole and 
Mr. Pitt made no contributions to the abstract 
and permanent wisdom of political science. 
Those who were furnished for the latter task— 
Bacon, Clarendon, Burke—were either not ex- 
ecutive ministers at all, or were very bad ones. 
But Mr. Webster, after having through long 
years established his claim to be the first 





concilable difference between the two coun- 
tries. Mr. Webster brought the forces of his 
analytical and legal mind to bear upon the dif- 
ficulty. He took up the British statement of 
the pretension, and showed, by an irresistible 
logic, that it did not involve the assertion of 
any right at all. An analogy presents itself 
in the law. A sheriff having a writ for the 
arrest of a person who is supposed to have 
concealed himself in the house of a stranger, 
is justified in entering that house to look for 
the person, provided he actually finds him 
there, but if he finds him not, he is a trespasser, 
and must respond indamages. Butno one would 
describe this state of things by saying that the 
Sheriff had a right of search or a right of visit 
in relation to the houses of other persons. Mr. 
Webster saw—what no other man in the world 
saw—that the question called for no treaty sti- 
pulations—no requisitions on the one side, and 
no renunciations on the other—but only a clear 
statement and a clear understanding. Eng- 
land, in reality, asserted no principle that 
America could positively refuse to admit : 
America did not deny the principle upon which 
England proceeded, though she deemed it pro- 
per to call attention to the caution necessary 
in acting upon that principle. Never, perhaps, 
was a more beautiful triumph of mind obtained 
than when Mr. Webster thus showed the 
British ministers that they had mistaken and 
misstated their own case, that England, in fact 
—by her own showing—did not claim a right 


thinker of the nation—after having given forth | to visit or to search American vessels ; that she 
an immense accumulation of philosophy and claimed a right to visit her own vessels, piratical 
speculation upon political topics, in forms of | vessels, and those of countries from whom she 


finished eloquence, which had made him an 


had obtained that right by treaty, whatever 


oracle of the study and the idol of classic flags they might fraudulently carry ; and that 
tastes, passed into another department, to tower if by mistake and in good faith she accidental- 


above contemporaries and successors, as Tene- 
rifle towers above the spume of the waves that 
fret at its base. 


| 


ly, in executing this right, overhauled an 
American vessel unintentionally, she admitted 
her readiness to make immediate reparation. 


We trust that this volume will be exten- |The sunbeam of a sound perception dissipated 


sively and carefully read. 
that this country or these times will furnish a 
finer type of mental or moral greatness. Ata 


It is not probable | the cloud that had loomed into a chimera so 


threatening. 
| Jn the course of the letter, Mr. Webster re- 


period when the party struggles of the day tend | marks :— 


lo make men “expert in canvasses and fac- 
tions,” rather than proficients in ability and 
wisdom, and when the councils of both camps 
want expanding and ventilating, much benefit 
may be derived from an example of a politician 
who seeks to occupy no vantage ground but that 
of the truth—who uses no weapons but those 
of clear sense and plain argument, and no de- 
fensive armor but frank, and open, and honest 
dealing. Fully to appreciate the worth of this 
style of bearing, it is necessary to call to mind 
the vast and conclusive results which were ac- 
complished by the documents collected in this 
work. When Mr. Webster entered the State 
Department, our relations with England were 
bristling with points of war. The great boun- 
dary question—the case of the Caroline—the 
arrest of McLeod—the case of the Creole— 
the Right of Search—all these were hurtling 
together in the air with ominous sound of ap- 
proaching conflict. Each successively was 
grappled with by the Secretary ; and each was 

id to rest for ever. 

Perhaps the most remarkable display of the 
acuteness and fearless strength of Mr. Web- 
ster’s understanding, in his official life, is to 
be found in his letter of March 28, 1843, to 
Mr. Everett, on the so called “ Right of Visit,” 
directed to be read to Lord Aberdeen, and if he 
desired it, a copy to be giventohim. This 
matter, under one name or another, had been 
rplexing and disturbing the intercourse of 
ngland and America for thirty years, present- 
ing itself on all occasions as a subject of irre- 


“It 1s proper, and due to the importance and 
| delicacy of the questions involved, to take care 
| that, in discussing them, both governments un- 
derstand the terms which may be used in the 
same sense. If, indeed, it should le manifest 
that the diference between the parties is only 
verbal, it might be hoped that no harm would be 
done ; but the government of the United States 
thinks itself not justly chargeable with excessive 
jealousy, or with too great scrupulosity in the 
use of words, in insisting on its opinion that 
there is no such distinction as the British go- 
veroment maintains between visit and search ; 
and that there is no right to visit in time of 
peace, except in the execution of revenue laws 
or other municipal regulations, in which cases 
the right is usually exercised near the coast, or 
within the marine league, or where the vessel is 
justly suspected of violating the law of nations 
hy piratical aggression; but, wherever exercis- 
ed, itis aright of search. Nor can the United 
States government agree that the term ‘ right’ is 
justly applied to such exercise of power as the 
British government thinks it indispensable to 
maintain in certain cases. 

‘The right asserted is a right to ascertain 
whether a merchant vessel is justly entitled to 
the protection of the flag she may happen to 
have hoisted, such vessel being in circum- 
stances which render her liable to the suspicion, 
first, that she is not entitled to the protection of 
the flag; and, secondly, that, if not entitled to 
it, she is, either by the law of England, as an 
English vessel, or under the provisions of trea- 
ties with certain European powers, subject to 
the supervision and search of British cruisers. 





** And yet Lord Aberdeen says, ‘ that if, in 


—————————— 
the exercise of this right, either from involun- 
tary error, or in spite of every precaution, loss 
or injury should be sustained, a prompt repara- 
tion would be afforded.’ 

* It is not easy to perceive how these conse- 
quences can be admitted justly to flow from the 
fair exercise ofa clear right. If injury be pro- 
duced by the exercise of a right, it would seem 
strange that it should be repaired, as if it had 
been the effect of a wrongful act. The general 
rule of law certainly is, that, in the proper and 
prudent exercise of his own right, no one is 
answerable for undesigned injuries. It may be 
said that the right is a qualified right; that it is 
a right to do certain acts of force at the ris< of 
turning out to be wrong-doers, and of being 
made answerable for all damages. But such an 
argument would prove every trespass to be mat- 
ter of right, subject only to just responsibility. 
If force were allowed to such reasoning in other 
cases, it would follow that an individual's right 
in his own property was hardly more than a 
well-founded claim for compensation if he 
should be deprived of it But compensation is 
that which is rendered for injury, and is not 
commutation, or forced equivalent, for acknow- 
ledged rights. It implies, at least in its general 
interpretation, the commission of some wrong- 


ful act. 
* * 7 * 


. 
*« It appears to the government of the United 
States that the view of this whole subject which 
is the most naturally taken is also the most legal, 
and most in analogy with other cases. British 
cruisers have a right to detain British merchant- 
men for certain purposes ; and they have aright, 
acquired by treaty, to detain merchant vessels of 
several other nations for the same purposes, 
But they have no right at all to detain an Ame- 
rican merchant vessel. This Lord Aberdeen ad- 
mits in the fullest manner. Any detention of 
an American vessel by a British cruiser is there- 
fore a wrong—a trespass; although it may be 
done under the belief that she was a British ves- 
sel, or that she belonged to a nation which had 
conceded the right of such detention to the Bri- 
tish cruisers, and the trespass therefore an in- 
voluntary trespass. Ifa ship of war, in thick 
weather, or in the darkness of the night, fire 
upon and sink a neutral vessel, under the belief 
that she is an enemy’s vessel, this is a trespass 
—a mere wrong; and cannot be said to be an act 
done under any right, accompanied by responsi- 
bility for damages. So if a civil officer on Jand 
have process against one individual, and through 
mistake arrest another, this arrest is wholly tor- 
tious: no one would think of saying that it was 
done under any lawful exercise of authority, sub- 
ject only to responsibility, or that it was any- 
thing but a mere trespass, though an uninten- 
tional trespass. The municipal law does not un- 
dertake to lay down beforehand any rule for the 
government of such cases; and as little, in the 
opinion of the government of the United States, 
does the public law of the world lay down be- 
forehand any rule for the government of cases of 
involuntary trespasses, detentions, and injuries at 
sea; except that in both classes of cases law and 
reason make a distinction between injuries com- 
mitted through mistake and injuries committed 
by design : the former being entitled to fair and 
just compensation—the latter demanding exem- 
plary damages, and sometimes personal punish- 
ment. The government of the Gnited States has 
frequently made known its opinion, which it 
now repeats, that the practice of detaining Ame- 
rican vessels, though subject to just compensa- 
tion, if such detention afterwards turn out to have 
been without good cause, however guarded by in- 
structions, or however cautiously exercised, ne- 
cessarily leads to serious inconvenience and in- 
jury. The amount of loss cannot be always 
well ascertained. Compensation, if it be ade- 
quate in the amount, may still necessarily be 
long delayed ; and the pendency of such claims 
always proves troublesome to the governments 
of both countries. These detentions, too, fre- 
quently irritate individuals, cause warm blood, 





and produce nothing but ill effects on the amica- 
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ble relations existing between the countries. 
We wish, therefore, to put an end to them, and 
to avoid all occasions for their recurrence. 

**On the whole, the government of the Uni- 
ted States, while it has not conceded a mutual 
right of visit or search, as has been done by the 
parties to the quintuple treaty of December, 
1841, does not admit that, by the law and _ prac- 
tice of nations, there is any such thing as a right 
of visit, distinguished by well-known rules and 
definitions from the right of search. 

‘It does not admit that visit of American 
merchant vessels by British cruisers is founded 
on any right, notwithstanding the cruiser may 
suppose such vessel to be British, Brazilian, or 
Portuguese. We cannot but see that the deten- 
tion and examination of American vessels by Bri- 
tish cruisers has already led to consequences— 
and fear that, if continued, it would still lead to 
further consequences—highly injurious to the 
lawful commerce of the United States. 

** At the same time, the government of the 
United States fully admits that its flag can give 
no immunity to pirates, nor to any other than to 
regularly documented American vessels.” 


The editor of the present volume ought to 
have recorded that Lord Aberdeen subse- 
quently stated that the views contained in this 
letter were acquiesced in by the British govern- 
ment. 

Our limits forbid us to go further into the 
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of the transition state of the country, and is | 
invested with peculiar interest ; since it gives 
‘a lively representation of the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants under the old ré-. 
gime, and an account of the establishment of 
/an entirely new system of society; a sort of 
moral revolution which immigration has pro- 
duced, and which will in a brief space of time 
entirely change the whole appearance of the 
country both socially and physically. The 
author appears to have resided some time in 
Upper California, where he served for a short 
| period in the U.S. Volunteer corps, and subse- 
quently was appointed Alcalde at St. Fran- 
-eisco, in both of which capacities he was | 
‘enabled to acquire much useful information. 
He was one of an immigrating expedition of 
| about three hundred persons that left Missouri 
in the spring of 1846, and after a tedious jour- 


| ney of over three months, during which time | 


the adventurers were exposed to many priva-_ 
|tions and endurances, they arrived at St. 
| Francisco, just at the period when the Califor- | 
-nians had offered resistance to the American 
forces. His narrative of the journey across 
the continent, its wild incidents and its romantic 
| adventures, its toilsome progress, and its pain- 
ful exigencies, must be particularly interesting 
| to a great number of our western population 


contents of this work. ‘The correspondence | who are turning their attention towards Cali- 
relating to the treaty of Washington, and the | fornia, and who will eagerly peruse a work 
speech in the Senate in vindication of it, are that can give them so much information re- | 


account of the deceptions of the mirage, the 
drifting heaps of salt and sand, the scattered 


| Oases of the Desert, strangely reminds us of 


Eastern travel and adventure. The account 
of one of those furious wind storms, which, 
rushing over the plain like the Simoom, near] 

covered our adventurers with the clouds of salt 
and ashes, is followed by a description of a 
singular optical phenomenon, which resembles 
the celebrated Spectres of the Brocken. Our 
readers will remember the interesting extract 


which was given on this subject in Literary 
World, No. —. 


The accounts of the various customs of the 
native Californians, the productions and capa- 
bilities of the country, the scenery and the peo- 
ple, are all exceedingly interesting, and make 
the book reliable and useful to the traveller 
and emigrant to the Pacific. Of the Califor- 
nian women the author speaks with great ad- 
miration: 


** Proceeding on our journey, we travelled fif- 
teen miles over a flat plain, timbered with 
groves and parks of evergreen oaks, and covered 
with a great variety of grasses, wild oats, and 
mustard. So rank is the growth of mustard in 
many places, that it is with difficulty that a 
horse can penetrate through it. Numerous 
birds flitted from tree to tree, making the groves 
musical with their harmonious notes. The 
black-tailed deer bounded frequently across our 
path, and the lurking and stealthy coyotes were 


full of profound interest. The volume is very | specting the actual condition of a large tract continually in view. We halted at a small cabin, 
handsomely brought out by Messrs. Harper, | of country through which the emigrant travel- with a corra/ near it, in order to breathe our 
and is enriched with Cheney’s excellent en- ler toils his way to the Pacific coast. He has horses, and refresh ourselves. Captain Fisher 
graving of Stagg’s portrait of Mr. Webster; carefully described the appearance of the | had kindly filled a small sack with tases, aleaeante 
the most agreeable and most worthy repre-| country through which he passed, and its pecu- | eee ee : anew we of onequen which 
sentative of that extraordinary countenance liar scenery, a most fantastic specimen of |@#™- | Pntering the cabin, the interior o 
th l , |which is the “Chi Rock.” } ‘bed in | 8 cleanly, we found a solitary woman, young, 
at we have yet seen. | the fi il is the t oe a eae aad neatly dressed, and displaying many personal 
7 saw in California : bei € following extract : With the characteristic ease and grace 
What I Saw in California : being the Journal |charms, With the characteristic ease and g 
of a Tour by the sfeont Route and South | “We encamped about five o’clock, p.at., on | Of a Spanish woman, she gave the usual saluta- 
Pass of the Rocky Mountains, across the. the bank of the Platte, about three miles from | tion for the hour of the day, ‘ Buenas tardes, 
; iy lthe ‘Chimney Rock.” This remarkable land- | Se%ores caballeros ; to which we responded by 
Continent of North America, the Great. , hoger 
De Basi d th h C lifornia, in ™2tk.derives its name from some resemblance 4 suitable salutation. We requested of our host- 
sert basin, and through Calilornia, in| which it bears to achimney. Its height from | 88 some water, which she furnished us immedi- 
the Years 1846, 1847. By Edwin Bryant, | ambit A L waar} 
oso > cy ae ryant, the base to the apex is several hundred feet, and | ately, in an earthen bow]. Opening our sack 
late Alcalde of St. Francisco. New York: jn a clear atmosphere it can be seen at a distance | Of provisions, we spread them upon the table, 
D. Appleton & Co. 1848. 12mo. of forty miles. It is composed of soft rock, and | and invited the sefiora to partake of them with 
Now that California has become part of the |is what remains of one of the bluffs of the 8, Which invitation she accepted without the 
“ extended area of freedom,” and is our own Platte, the fierce storms of wind and rain which eaniant Pit petorat We og pote 
: rage in this region, having worn it into this Vivacity, and even thankfulness for our polite- 
pte a se tee am ntes mack The column which tanrements the chin ness. There are no women in the world for 
’ “ 1 | 


ney will soon crumble away and disappear en- | Whose manners nature has done so much, and 
from among us and from every quarter of the |,; y . PP for whom art and education, in this respect, 


. , ; | tirely. > : , 
country to take possession of this El Dorado,|  « ‘The scenery to the right of the rock, as we have done so little, as these Hispano-American 


that was not only worth fighting for but, even face it from the river, is singularly picturesque | females on the coast of the Pacific. In their de- 
when we had got it, worth paying for, we and interesting. ‘There are four high elevations , Pportment towards strangers they are queens, 
shall soon come to regard it as in reality only of architectural configuration, one of which When, in costume, they are peasants. None of 
one of ourselves, and worthy of as little curi- would represent a distant view of the ruins of them, according to onr tastes, can be called 


osity as lowa or Wisconsin. 
tinctive characteristics the country may have 
oman: whatever peculiar features may 
ve made up its nationality, they will soon be 
swallowed up in the vortex of Anglo-Saxou 
rogress and improvement. There will soon 
no California except in name, and the tra- 
veller of a few years hence will find himself 
not escaped from the monotony of the latest 
civilization, but in the midst of churches, 
taverns, grocery-stores, and lawyers’ offices, 
thdse unfailing concomitants of an American 
town. “ Life in California” was only seen by 
those who visited it prior to its invasion by our 
troops, at the commencement of the war we 
have just concluded, and separated as it had 
been till that time from all the rest of the 
world, visited only by an occasional traveller 
across the continent, or a few trading vessels 
from New England, there was much that was 
peculiar and interesting in its nationality, and 
much individuality in the character of its 
people. The volume before us is a chronicle 


remains of an Egyptian temple ; a third, a Mexi- | 
| can pyramid ; the fourth, the mausoleum of one | 
|of the Titans. In the background the bluffs are | 
worn into such figures as to represent ranges of 
castles and palaces. <A black cloud which has | 
risen in the west since three o’clock, hangs sus- 
pended like a sable curtain over this picture of 
nature in ruin and desolation. A narrow bright 
line of lurid light extends along the western ho- 
rizon beneath the dark mass of vapor where the | 
sun is setting, casting huge and lengthened 
shadows over the plain, from pyramids, spires, 
and domes, in the far distance.” 


To the west of California, between the | 
Rocky and the Californian Mountains, lies the 
Great Desert ; a vast ashy plain covered with 
a hard crust of saline and alkaline substances 
combined, and fragments of rock of volcanic 
origin. Through this sterile region the emi- 
grants marched for some days, passing by the 

Sea 


shores of the Great Salt Lake, the 
of America. Here the journey assumes an 





Whatever dis- | the Athenian Acropolis ; another the crumbling beautiful ; but what they want in complexion 


and regularity of feature, is fully oo by 
their kindliness, the soul and sympathy which 
beam from their dark eyes, and their grace and 
warmth of manners and expression.” 


Of the rapid change that the country is now 
undergoing,—the free translation from Spanish 
into English,—the following extract relative to 
the town of San Francisco gives an excellent 
account : 


“Wherever the Anglo-Saxons plant them- 
selves, progress is certain to be displayed in 
some form or other. Such is their ‘ go-ahead’ 
energy, that things cannot stand still where they 
are, whatever may be the circumstances sur- 
rounding them. Notwithstanding the wars and 
insurrections, I found the town of San Francis- 
co, on my arrival here, visibly improved. An 
American population had flowed into it; lots, 
which heretofore have been considered almost 
valueless, were selling at high prices; new 
houses had been built, and were in progress ; 
new commercial houses had been established ; 





almost Oriental character; and the author’s 


hotels had been opened for the accommodation 
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of the travelling and business public; and the 
publication of anewspaper had been commenced. 
rhe little village of two hundred souls, when I 
arrived herein September last, is fast becoming 
a town of importance. Ships freighted with 
full cargoes are entering the port, and landing 
their merchandise to be disposed of at whole- 
sale and retail on shore, instead of the former 
mode of vending them afloat in the harbor. 
There is a prevailing air of activity, enterprise, 
and energy ; and men, in view of the advantage 
ous position of the town for commerce, are mak- 
ing large calculations upon the future; calcula- 
tions which I believe will be fully realized.” 


Although in many places the work betrays 
carelessness and haste, yet we would recom- 
mend it to our readers as a book of much inte- 
rest, furnishing a faithful and reliable sketch of 
the country through which the author travelled 
—its capabilities, scenery, and population. 
The incidents of his journey across the conti- 
nent are related without embellishment, and 
bear upon their face the natural impress of 
truth. ‘The work appears at a most interest- 
ing period, when the country which it de- 
scribes has just fallen from the hands of its an- 
cient possessors, and has become a part of our 
own republic. 


Leavitl’s Reading Series. 1. Leavitt’s Primer. 
II. Leavitt's Easy Lessons in Reading. 
III. Leavitt’s Reading Lessons. IV. Lea- 
vitt’s Lessons in Reading and Speaking. 
Boston : John P. Jewett & Co. 


Ir there is anything we detest, it is the elo- 
quence of a thorough-bred professional elocu- 


| half the volume. 





the greatest orators. They never make so 
strong an impression as when, forgetful of all 
the rules of oratory, and carried away by the 
subject in hand, they dash onward with a free 
and fearless utterance. 

It is extremely important that the selections 
for Reading-books should be such as will en- 
tertain the pupil Dry, abstruse disquisitions, 
or elaborate moral essays, are calculated to 
fatigue the reader, and inspire a disgust for 
the whole exercise. Let interesting narrative 
or sparkling poetry fill up the text-book, and 
the hour for reading will be hailed by the stu- 
dent as one of recreation and pleasure. Mere 
instructive matter is not sufficient either. Say 
what you will, the results of experience com- 
municated to young people in a plain common- 
sense way, make an insufferably tedious per- 
formance. You cannot tell them in this way, 
anything which they think they did not know 
before, or at least which they cannot easily 
learn for themselves. It only remains to gra- 
tify a natural thirst for novelty, and incidentally 
make it as profitable as possible. We find 
much in Mr. Leavitt’s Series which cannot 
fail to interest youth, and make a permanent 
impression upon their minds. Who does not 
remember the fables in his old Webster’s 
Spelling-book more perfectly than anything he 
has studied since? And we have found 
much in these volumes which we think is 
destined to be as firmly fixed in the memory of 
the rising generation. 

We should say there was too much poetry 
in the Fourth Part. It occupies more than 
Besides being the least inte- 





tionist. Rules of rhetoric are valuable in their | resting to children, it is much the most diffi- 


places; but when they are set forth in the 
voice and manner of the living speaker, so as 
to force themselves upon the attention as rules, 
nothing is more offensive. Indeed, at such 
times one is almost inclined to believe that it 
would be better to swing off from all scientific 
conventional maxims, and obey simply the in- 
stincts of common sense and propriety within 
him. A more deliberate consideration of the 
subject, however, leads us to decide that we 
must have instruction and rules. The ques- 
tion then arises, shall they be many or shall they 
be few? We say decidedly let them be few. 
It is a principle everywhere true, that needless 
restrictions are only a burden. They con- 
fuse the mind, and stifle freedom of expression. 
Rules for reading and speaking, under any cir- 
cumstances, cannot exert anything more than 
a mere negative influence. They only 
chasten and guide the exercise of the faculties, 
We are glad, therefore, to see that Mr. Leavitt 


has confined himself to the exhibition of the | 


general principles of rhetoric. He alludes, in 


the preface of the Lessons in Reading and | 


Speaking, to the fact that a great advance has 
been made in the science of elocution within 
a quarter of century. This advance, we think, 
is, after all, more nominal than real. That the 


principles of rhetoric have been more clearly | 


and fully written out, cannot be disputed; but 
whether we have really much better speakers 
and readers than we had twenty-five years ago, 
is doubtful. The great requisite fora good 
reader is intelligence. All the rules in the 
world will not supply « deficiency in this qua- 
lifieation. A nice and clear appreciation of 
the author’s meaning will prompt to the appro- 
priate delivery. We have often seen a smile 
excited by the perfectly natural manner in 
which a child has read the simple stories of its 
toy-book. ‘The mind of the bright little stu- 
dent, seized hold of the exact idea, and spon- 
taneously threw it out to the listener with accu- 
rate emphasis. The same is true as respects 


cult to read. Young 


people almost inevitably 
fall into a measured, singing style of delivery, 
_and often transfer this fault to their prose ex- 
-ercises. Let them read little poetry until 
they are quite advanced, and can more easily 
avoid this natural tendency. 
As a whole, we are highly pleased with this 
Series, and we are glad that a man of Mr. 
Leavitt’s abilities and standing has taken hold 
of the work. It is a department of education 
worthy of his best efforts, and we hope he will 
continue the Series, as he suggests in his In- 
troduction. We have no patience with that 
mercenary spirit which hastily compiles school- 
books, throws them into the market, and by 
dint of advertisement and puffing, effects an 
extensive sale of such literary nostrums. 
Every new candidate for public favor should be 
carefully examined, and if it is not worthy to 
be used in the great work of educating mind, 
let it be promptly set aside. 


By Rev. R. Hoyt. 





| Sketches. 

and 12. 
We very much fear that Mr. Hoyt is a poet 
“born out of due time.” And in saying this, 
| we express no opinion whatever as to his ca- 
| pabilities. 

There is a subtle entity which has been 
harped upon, until men have been almost read 
to vote it to be nothing but cant, but which, 
_ nevertheless, has an existence as real as any- 
_ thing in nature—we mean, the spirit of the age. 
| Now, we conceive it to be the duty of every- 
,one, who appears before the public as an 
| author, to shadow it forth to a certain extent. 
Not that his writings should exhibit every 

crude notion or ultraism that may be afloat, 


Nos. 10, 11, 


which shall distinguish them as the product of 
their own rather than any other age. This is 
a marked feature in the productions of the 
standard classic writers of every period; and 





it gives a charm to them that can be derived 


ORLD. 


but that they should be marked by something | be 
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from no other source. We admire the works 
ot Homer, Plato, and Herodotus, as they reveal 
the almost fastidious love of simple beauty and 
perfect symmetry of form, which character- 
ized the Greeks. Cicero’s orations have the 
stately movement of a Roman phalanx. The 
sixteenth century is fairly represented by the 
energetic and unwieldy style of Luther and 
Melancthon; and who cannot refer to its ap- 
propriate place in history, every truly great 
work which England bas produced? Our 
country, too, has its peculiar. temperament, de- 
manding an appropriate expression. We want a 
literature strictly national. Not that our authors 
should torture their brains to work out some- 
thing wholly different from what the world has 
already seen. English essayists and review- 
ers are incessantly calling fur something Ame- 
rican in prose or poetry; and half fledged 
litterateurs of our own country join in the ery. 
We are commanded to cast aside all the models 
which have come down to us from the past, as 
not adapted to the soil of this Western conti- 
nent. Even our architecture must have 
nothing about it to remind us of Greece and 
Rome. The columns of our temples must be 
of a novel pattern, and their capitals, in lieu of 
the Corinthian abacus, must be wreathed with 
cotton-plant and Indian corn. Such notions 
are supremely ridiculous. These self-appoint- 
ed nurses of our youthful literature, overlook 
the mark altogether. In spite of their visiona- 
ry schemes respecting the education of this 
fast-growing youth, he will attain a manhood 
not very difierent from his elders of the East- 
ern Hemisphere. His features will be those of 
the genus homo, and we hardly think that his 
loins will be girt about with a woollen blanket, 
or his feet with moccasins. Still we may rea- 
sonably expect that he will be possessed of an 
appreciable amount of individuality. His 
whole appearance will be that of a freeman, un- 
trammelled in thought and action—amenable 
to no censors or earthly power whatever. 
Untiring enterprise and comprehensiveness o! 
scope and plan will be exhibited in all his 
movements. 

It is not difficult to point out our national 
characteristics, and they ought to modify our 
literature. We are a stirring, inventive, utili- 
tarian, and practical people, and he who would 
gain an audience among us, must be imbued 
with the same spirit. Poetry, in order to be 
effective and interest us, must be the embodi- 
ment of our own national temperament—the 
language of the American heart and mind. 

e feel the want of something like this in 
the poetry of Mr. Hoyt. It has many excel- 
lences, but not the merit of being redolent of 
the American spirit. Let one turn from an 
hour’s reading of our morning papers, to these 
“ Sketches,” and he will find that he has made 
a decided transition. However much he may 
admire the easy versification, and the purity of 
sentiment, he wiil wish there were more scope 
of imagination and vivacity of movement. 








y| The author has no positive faults—all criti- 


cism of his productions will seek to excite to 
greater boldness and more venturesome flight, 
rather than to prune off any obnoxious excres- 
cences. We should judge him to be an ad- 
mirer of Goldsmith more than Milton—of 
Wordsworth rather than Byron. 

The following is the prettiest of the 
“Sketches” to be found in the present num- 
rs — 

SUE. 
“ In the days when I was young, 
Just a ripple on life’s sea, 
Ere the clouds of manhood flung 
Their dark shadows over me ; 
When my spirit was as light 
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As my own Green mountain air, 
And my hopes were all as bright 

As the sunbeams shining there, 
Oh, how deeply then L fell— 

Fell in love! and so would you, 
Had you seen our valley belle, 

‘That sweet hyacinth, my Sve! 


* She was kind, but she was coy, 
And whenever I came near, 
Though « harmless, blushing boy, 
She would shrink #s if with fear; 
And the lash of her blue eye 
Would its falling form di<play, 
Like the fringe along the sky, 

When the evening shuts the day: 
Ah, how she bewitched my heart! 
And (between myself and you) 
She would sometimes make it smart, 

That sweet summer rose, ny Sue! 


“Oh, how often have I sat 

All alone beside the brook, 

And have cast away my hat, 
With a suicidal look ! 

And I might have plunged me in, 
Had not something whispered—nay, 

And preserved me from that sin, 
‘To be happy here to day. 

Ah, this drowning is « thing 
It were impious to do, 

As I've often heard her sing; 
That sweet nightingale, my Sue. 


* And how often have I strayed, 
With the lads along the lea, 
With many a pretty maid, 
Yet, ah, none of them for me; 
For if she, whom I loved best, 
In the groups could not be seen, 
No contentment in my breast, 
No delight upon the green ; 
But there was a garden nigh, 
With its bower just in view, 
And still sought my heert and eye, 
That sweet lily there, my Sue. 


One serenest eventide, 
When the toils of day were o'er, 
She was sitting at the side 
Of her little cottage door: 
Then IL pressed my suit again 
Like a pilgrim at 4 shrine, 
Oh, it was not all in vain, 
She consented to be mine: 
In a moment, with a whirl, 
For the priest »way I flew, 
And that gentle, joyous girl, 
Was my sweet heart’s-ease, my Sue ! 


And I love her all the more, 

Now that she has come to be 
Like the ivy, twining oer 

This old grey-grown turret, me! 
Neither have | one regret, 

As I mark the flying years, 
For she clings the closer yet 

As the faster fall the tears; 
And she looks with me above, 

With aclearand tranquil view, 
For an endless life of love, 

My sweet hyacinth, my Sue. 





Glimpses of Books. 


A LADY'S PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH. 


Sue had never studied medicine, she said; 
but it was clear as the light of day that the 
old system was erroneous, and must need be 
so because its founders were ignorant of the 
nature of man, upon which being rightly un- 
derstood, the true system must of necessit 

be founded. Hope is what supports health 
and life; fear, the worst enemy to both. Among 
the best preservatives and restoratives she re- 
commended therefore cheerfulness, sweet 
odors, music, the country, the sound of 
woods and waters, agreeable conversation, 
and pleasant pastimes. Music, of all external 
things, she held to be that which tends most 
to comfort, rejoice, and strengthen the brain, 
being as it were a spiritual pleasure in whieh 
the mind sympathizes; and the first of all 
remedies, in this her true system of medicine, 
was to bring the mind and body into unison, 
removing thus that discord which is ocea- 
sioned when they are ill at ease; this was to 
be done by administering cheerfulness, eon- 
tent, and hope to the mind, and in such words 
and actions as produced these the best medi- 


root of man, that is to say the brain, with its 
proper corroborants, especially with sweet 
odors and with music. For music was so 
good aremedy for melancholy, so great an 
alleviator of pain, such a soother of un- 
easy emotions, and of passion, that she mar- 
velled wherefore so excellent a medicine 
should not be more in use, seeing that un- 
doubtedly many grievous diseases, as, for ex- 
ample, epilepsy, might be disarmed and cured 
by it; and it would operate with more effect 
if accompanied with hopeful words and grate- 
ful odors, for Doia Oliva thought with So- 
lomon that “ pleasant words are as an honey- 
comb, sweet to the soul, and health to the 
bones.” Consequently unpleasant sounds 
and ill smells were, according to her philoso- 
phy, injurious. The latter she confounded 


with noxious air, which was an error to be | 
| Lapy Jexyii, who was fond of puzzling her- 


expected in those days, when nothing con- 
cerning thé composition of the atmosphere 
had been discovered. Thus she thought it 
was by their ill-odor that lime-kilus and 
charcoal fires occasioned death; and that 
owing to the same cause horses were fre- 
quently killed when the filth of a stable was 
removed, and men were employed in cleaning 
vaults. Upon the same principle, in recom- 
mending perfumes as alexipharmic, she fell in 
with the usual practice. The plague, accord- 
ing to her, might be received not by the 
breath alone, but at the eyes also, for through 
the sight there was ready access to the brain. 


It was prudent, therefore, to close the nostrils | 


when there might be reason to aprehend that 
the air was tainted; and when conversing 
with an infected person, not to talk face to 
face, but to avert the countenance. In chang- 
ing the air with the hope of escaping an en- 
demic disease, the place to go should be that 
from whence the pestilence had come, rather 
than‘one whither it might be going. Ill 
sounds were noxious in like manner, though 
not in like degree, because no discord can be 
so grating as to prove fatal; but any sound 
which is at once loud and discordant she held 
to be unwholesome, and that to hear any one 
sing badly, read ill, or talk importunately like 
a fool, was sufficient to cause a defluxion from 
the brain. 
founded, no Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons could hold his office for a single ses- 
sion without being talked to death With 


these she classed the sound of a hiccup, the | c 
an hermaphrodite, for though by his roughness 


whetting of a saw, and the ery of bitter la- 
mentation. Dona Oliva, it may be presumed, 
was endued with a sensitive ear and a quick 
perception of odors, as well as with a cheer- 
ful temper, and an active mind. Her whole 
course of practice was intended to cheer and 
comfort the patient, if that was possible. She 


'be no need of them there! 


If this latter opinion were well | ; : 
it exist after the resurrection, for they who 
| partook of eternal life neither marry nor are 








any part was wounded or painful, or there 
was a tumor, she recommended compression 
| above the part affected, with a woollen band- 
age, tightly bound, but not so as to occasion 
pain. And to comfort the root of the animal 
tree, she preseribes scratching the head with 
the fingers, or combing it with an ivory comb, 
—a general and admirable remedy she calls 
this, against which some former possessor of 
the book who scems to have been a practi- 
tioner upon the old system, and has frequent- 
ly entered his protest against the medical 
heresies of the authoress, has written in the 
margin * bad advice.” She recommended also 
cutting the hair, and washing the head with 
| White wine, which, as it were, renovated the 
skin, and improved the vegetation.— The Doc- 
_ tor. 





| meine 


self and others with such questions as had 
been common enough a generation before 
her, in the days of the Athenian Oracle, ask- 
ed William Whiston, of be-rhymed name 
and eccentric memory, one day at her hus- 
band’s table, to resolve a difficulty which oe- 
curred to her in the Mosaic account of the 
creation. “Since it pleased God, sir,” said 
she, “to create the woman out of the man, 
why did he form her out of the rib rather 
than any other part 7” Whiston scratched his 
head and answered, “ Indeed, madam, I do not 
know, unless it be that the rib is the most 
crooked part of the body.” “There!” said 
her husband, “ you have it now; I hope you 
are satisfied!” Mahomet was not the only 
person who has supposed that women have 
no souls. In this Christian and reformed 


country, the question was propounded to the 


British Apollo, whether there is now, or will 


be at the resurrection, any females in Heaven 


—since, says the questioner, there seems to 
The society of 
gentlemen who (in imitation of John Dun- 


‘ton, his brother-in-law, the elder Wesley, and 
their coadjutors) had undertaken in the jour- 
nal to answer all questions, returned a grave 


reply, that sexes being corporeal distinctions, 
there could be no such distinctions among the 
souls which are now in bliss; neither could 


given in marriage. 
That same society supposed the devil to be 


theysaid he might bethought ofin the masculine 
gender, they were led to that opinion because 
he cabearel so ofien in petticoats. “ Mulier, 
quasi moillior,” saith Varro, a derivation upon 
which Dr. Featley thus commenteth: “Wo- 
men take their name in Latin from tenderness 





allowed the free use of water and fresh air, 
and recommended that the apartments of the 
sick should be well ventilated. She pre- 
scribed refreshing odors, among others, that 


or softness, because they are usually of a 
_sofier temper than men, and much more sub- 
_ject to passions, especially of fear, grief, love, 
| and longing ; their fear is almost perpetual, their 
of bread fresh from the oven, and that wine | grief immoderate, their love ardent, and their 
should be placed near the pillow, in order to longing most vehement. They are the weak- 
induce sleep. She even thought that cheer- er vessels, not only weaker in body than men, 
ful apparel conduced to health, and that the| and less able to resist violence, but also 
fashion of wearing black, which prevailed in | weaker in mind, and less able to hold out in 
her time, was repugnant to reason. Pursuing temptations ; and therefore, the devil first set 
her theory that the brain was the original seat | upon the woman as conceiving It a matter of 
of disease, she advised that the excessive more facility to supplant her than the man. 
moisture which would otherwise take a wrong And they are such dissemblers, says the 
course from thence, should be drawn off poet, 

through the natural channels by sneezing 
powders, or by pungent odors which pro- 
voke a discharge from the eyes and nostrils, 


as if their mother had been made 
Only of all the falsehood of the man, 
Disposed into that rib. 


“ Look, indeed, at the very name,” said the 
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AS ST 
Doctor, putting on his gravest look of provo- 


One proposed to abandon the clock alto- 


eation to the ladies—* look at the very name | gether; another would lay down boards over 
—woman, evidently meaning either man’s woe, | which the infidel might pass without touching 
or abbreviated from woe to man, because by | the sacred floor; but this was held not to be 


woman was woe brought into the world.” a sufficient safeguard; and it was finally de- 
Ned a lass who does | cided to pull up that part of the pavement on 


And when a girl is ca | 
not perceive how that common word must | 
have arisen? Who does not see that it may 
be traced to a mournful interjection, alas ! | 
breathed sorrowfully forth at the thought that | 
the girl—the lovely and innocent creature | 
upon whom the beholder has fixed his medi- 
tative eye—would in time become a woman 
—a woe to man! There are other tongues 
in which the name is not less significant. The 
two most notoriously obstinate things in the 
world are a mule and a pig. Now, there is 
one language in which pige means a young 
woman, and another in which woman is de- 


noted by the word mulier; which word, | 
whatever grammarians may pretend, is plain- | 


ly a comparative, applied exclusively and with 
peculiar force to denote the only creature in na- 
ture whichis more mulishthanamule. “ Com- 
ment,” says a Frenchman (Bouchet), “ pour- 


stockings on entering the Jamaa. 


which the Kaffer trod, and whitewash the walls 
near which he passed. 

The Christian was now sent for, and told 
what was required of him: and he was ex- 
pressly commanded to take off his shoes and 
“That I 
won't,” said the stout little watchmaker; “I 
never took them off when I entered the chapel 
of the most Holy Virgin,” and here he crossed 
himself devoutly, “and I won't take them off 
in the house of ycur Prophet.” 

They cursed in their hearts the watchmaker 
and all his race, and were in a state of vast 
perplexity. The wise Oolama had met early 
in the morning; it was already noon, and yet, 
so far from having got over their difficulty, 
they were in fact exactly where they had been 
before breakfast ; when a grey-bearded Mued- 

din, who had hitherto been silent, craved per- 


roit-on aymer les dames, puis qu’elles se nom- | mission to speak, The kaid and the kady 
ment ainsi du dam et dommage qu’elles appor- | nodded their assent. 

tent aux hommes ?”—T'he Doctor. | “Tf,” said the venerable priest, “ the mosque 

4 be out of repair, and lime and bricks have to 

THE CLOCK AT TANGIER. | be conveyed into the interior for the use of 


Tux Moots, unlike their partially entight. | 8° masons, do not asses carry those loads, 


ened brethren of the East, prohibit the Chris- and do not they enter with their shoes on ? 


ti d the Jew f i | “You speak truly,” was the general reply. 
ian and the Jew from entering a mosque or) —« and does the donkey,” resumed the Mued- 
other place consecrated by the law of the) 


Prophet, under pain of death, or embracing | din, “believe in the One God, or in Mahomed 


Gio Silie of Ualomn,: Ay dedi Geatemne' 08 this | Prophet of God ?” 


oceurred some years ago at Tangier. r lan Meier Wong ge areeriie 
The clock of the “Jaman Kebeer,” the ? Mueddin, r 


great yom at Tangier, being much out of | Saultted Ware donk ve key would do, snd 


order, needed some skilful craftsman to repair | be Ge ‘ 
it. None, however, of the “ Faithful” were | The argument of the Mueddin was unani- 

+ sat loli Slay nd id th ~- |mously applauded. In the character of a 
+ ay pe ae nae tecealnt + ey even | donkey, therefore, did the Christian enter the 


discover what part of the machinery was de-| y7,}, d ¢ : 
ranged, though many put forth their opinions | indeed at all ike donkey oo oth, in 


with great pomp and authority; amongst the | the opinion of “the Faithful,” came out again; 
rest one man gravely declared that a Jin, or) ond the creat seekiné of Tihales Was 
evil genius, had in all er Sq g1 Dever 


robability taken up its | |: se 
abode within the way Visions exorcisms | "nee needed another visit of the donkey to 


were accordingly essayed, sufficient, as every | its clock.— Western Barbary ; its Wild Tribes 


true believer supposed, to have expelled a le- and Savage Animals. 
gion of devils—yet all in vain: the clock con- | re 
tinued dumb. |CONDITION OF LITERATURE IN GOLDSMITH’S 
A Christian clockmaker, “a cursed Naza- | TIME, 
rene,” was now their sole resource ; and such Ow this track, then, taken by few successfully, 
a one fortunately was sojourning in Tangier— taken happily by few, though not on that ac- 
“the city protegted of the Lord.” He was | count the less in every age the choice of men 
from Genoa, and of course a most pious Chris- | of genius, we see Goldsmith, in his twenty- 
tian ; how then were they, the faithful follow- | ninth year, without choice, in sheer and bare 
ers of the Prophet, to manage to employ him? necessity, launched for the first time. The 
The clock was fixed in the wall of the tower, prospect of unusual gloom might have damp- 
and it was, of course, a thing impossible to | ed the ardor of a more cheerful adventurer. 
allow the Kaffer to defile God’s house of| Fielding had died in shattered hope and 
prayer by his sacrilegious steps. | fortune, at what should have been his prime 
he time-keeper Moakkeed reported the of life, three years before. Within the next 
difficulty to the kady; and so perplexed the | two years, poor and mad, Collins was fated to 
grey-bearded dealer in law and justice by the descend to his early grave. Smollett was 
intricacy of the case, that, after several hours toughly fighting for his every-day’s exist- 
of deep thought, the judge confessed he could ence. “Johnson, within some half dozen 
not come to a decision, and proposed to report | months, had been tenant of a sponging-house. 
upon the subject to the kaid, advising that a No man throve that was connected with let- 
meeting of the local authorities should be ters unless connected with their trade and 
called. “For, in truth,” said the kady, “I| merchandise as well, and, like Richardson, 

perceive that the urgeney of this matter is | could print as well as write books. 
at. Yes! I myself will expound our di- 

— pon ee 
_The kaid entered feelingly into all the| selves my friends, been at any pains to de- 
difficulty of the case, and forthwith summoned | serve Pr wore and told Ketngheasenbr 
the other authorities to his porch, where vari-| what I had to expect in the capacity of an au- 
ous propositions were put forward by the/thor, when I first professed myself of that 


ty, have spared myself the incredible labor 
and chagrin I have since undergone.” “J 
don’t think,” said Burke, in his first London 
letter to his Irish friends, written seven years 
before this date, “there is as much respect 
paid to a man of letters on this side the water 
as you imagine. I don’t find that Genius, the 


‘rathe primrose, that forsaken dies,’ 


is patronised by any of the nobility. Writers 
of the first talents are left to the capricious 
patronage of the public. A man will make 
more by the figures of arithmetic than the 
figures of rhetoric, unless he can get into the 
trade wind, and then he may sail secure over 
Pactolean sands,” 

It was, in truth, one of those times of 
Transition which press hardly on all whose 
lot is cast in them. The patron was gone; 
and the public had not come. The seller of 
books had as yet exclusive command over the 
destiny of those who wrote them; and he 
was difficult of access; without certain pros- 
pect of the trade wind, hard to move. “The 
shepherd in Virgil,” said John-on to Lord 
Chesterfield, “ grew at last acquainted with 
love, and found him a native of the rocks.” 
Nor had adverse cireumstances been without 
their effect upon the literary character itself. 
Covered with the blanket of Boyse, and shel- 
tered by the night-cellar of Savage, it had for- 
feited less honor and self-respect than as the 
aid client of the ministries of Walpole and 
lenry Pelham. As long as its political ser- 
vices were acknowledged by offices in the 
state; as long as the coarse wit of Prior could 
be paid by an embassy, or the delicate humor 
of Addison win its way to a secretaryship ; 
while Steele and Congreve, Swift and Gay, 
sat at ministerial tables, and were of account 
in cabinet councils; its slavery was not less 
real than in later years, yet all externally 
went well with it. Though even flat aposta- 
sy, as in the case of Parnell, might in those 
days be the claim of literature to worldly es- 
teem, still it was esteemed by the crowd, and 
had the rank and consideration which worldly 
means could give to it. But when another 
state of things succeeded; when politicians 
had too much shrewdness to despise the helps 
of the pen, and too little intellect to honor its 
claims and influence; when it was thought 
that to strike at its dignity was to command 
its more complete subservience; when cor- 
ruption in its grosser forms had beeome chief 
director of political intrigue, and it was less 
the statesman’s office to wheedle a vote than 
the minister's business to give hard cash 
in return for it; Literature, or the craft so 
called, was thrust from the House of Com- 
mons into its lobbies and waiting-rooms, and 
ordered to exchange the dignity of the coun- 
cil-table for the comforts of the great man’s 
kitchen.—Forster’s Life of Goldsmith. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


Apmittinc the beauty of the English park in 
its best style, and in its most extended sense, 
it does not necessarily follow that a magnificent 
mansion, of whatever style of architecture, will 
~ asad to advantage placed in the midst of a 
shaven lawn, even though surrounded by this 
natural park landscape, from which it is only 


me Had some of those,” cried Smollett, in his | divided by the invisible sunk fence. A house 
bitterness, “who were pleased to call them-| so circumstanced, flanked as it may occasion- 


ally be by a few shrubs and trees, must appear 
bare, comfortless, and desolate, out of keeping 
and harmony with the surrounding scene. 
The house itself is altogether the offspring of 








learned members of the council. venerable fraternity, I should, in all probabili- 





art, architectural, sculptural, or pictorial ; any 
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beauty it possesses is exclusively referable to | exploded—Cleghorn’s Ancient and Modern | with him the moment he was on his back— 
those sources. The transition, therefore, from | Art. | that the creature was frightened nearly te 
such a work of art to the natural though tame _ ‘death; and he thought, if it preferred running, 


landscape of the park, or “ English garden,” is 
too sudden and abrupt ; some intermediate fea- 
ture—some connecting link, embracing grace- 
ful accessories of art and nature combined—is 
required to break and blend the one into the 
other. That intermediate feature—that con- 
necting link—can be no other than the archi- 
tectura! flower garden, with its graceful accom- 
paniments, the style of which will of course be 
regulated by the size, character, and taste of 
the mansion and its grounds. In old-fashioned 
residences, or modern imitations of such, it 
ought to partake of the ancient style; in those 
of more modern architecture, whether Italian, 
Grecian, or mixed, a modification of the Jtalian 
and Palladian garden, with terraces, ornamen- 
tal balustrades, parterres, statues, vases, foun- 
tains, &c., would be the most appropriate. In 
short, however opposed it may be to modern 
ideas and practice, the author coincides in 
opinion with Sir William Temple, “ that par- 
terres, fountains, and statues, are necessary 
to break the sameness and uniformity of large 
grass plots, which have an ill effect upon the 
eye.” Price has adopted nearly the same sen- 
timents, only he is a little over-scrupulous as 
to fountains, which in themselves are not only 
highly pleasing and picturesque, but susceptible 
of much sculptural and graceful ornament. 
They are precisely that union of art and na- 
ture fitted to adorn the foreground of a rural 
mansion having any pretension to decorative 
architecture. So far from injuring, or being 
inconsistent with park scenery, the architect- 
ural or ornamental flower garden, by produc- 
ing an agreeable variety and harmonious gra- 
dation between the ari of the house, and the 
nature, such as it may be, of the park, would 
heighten and enhance the effect of both. Now 
that the cultivation of flowers, evergreens, and 
exotics, has reached such perfection in Great 
Britain, favored by the milduess of her winters 
compared with those of the continent, what 
richness and variety might not such a combina- 
tion produce! What a charming auxiliary to 
the conservatory, now generally connected with 
the house! How delightful to inhale the odors 
of every clime !—to enjoy the beauties of nature 
and art at our very threshold! Within a few 
years, many examples of an approximation to 
the old ornamental gardens, as an accompani- 
ment to the house, indicate a reaction in the 
publictaste. It only requires some professional 
man conversant with the fine arts to turn his 
attention to this department, to restore a de- 
lightful and indispensable accessory to the Bri- 
tish country-seat. A marked distinction is to 
be made between the Italian and Dutch styles. 
The one is classic art and picturesque group- 
ing ; the other, unnatural distortion and fantas- 
tic imitation. Though there is little likelihood 
of the Dutch anomalies being again revived, 
any more than the French treillages and cabinels 
de verdure, yet in old-fashioned gardens their 
rarity, as pieces of antiquity, ought to plead for 
their preservation. Sir William Chambers, 
and a few others, about the middle of last cen- 
tury, made an attempt to introduce what they 
called the Oriental or Chinese style of garden- 
ing, the characteristics of which were mosques, 
pagodas, and other fanciful constructions after 
the Eastern fashion, of which the grounds at 
Kew, by Sir William, afford an illustration. 
He even published an elaborate treatise on the 
subject, in which he severely criticises the 
price of “ Capability Brown.” Fortunate- 
y for the public taste, the Oriental or Chinese 


style had few followers, and has long since been 


he resolved to give it running enough.’”—- 
| Cailin’s Notes of Eight Years’ Travel. 

THE PRESENT GRAND DUKE OF TUSCANY. 
HE shortest residence in Florence will supply 
| the stranger with abundant evidence of the good 
feeling existing between Leopold and his sub- 
jects—the longest will only furnish him with 
additional proofs how well deserved it is on 
both sides. ‘The Tuscans deserve good govern- 
nent, and they have it. Their warmest friend 
could only wish them a continuance of their 


INDIAN HORSEMANSHIP. 


Durine the stay of the Indians at Paris, 
Franconi offered them an engagement on con- 
dition that they were good riders, which Mr. +p 
Catlin assured him they were—* As the best 
proof, however, he proposed to bring out a 
horse, and let one of them try and show what 
he coulddo. This we agreed to at once: and 
having told the Indians before we started that 
we should make no arrangement for them there 
unless they were pleased with it and preferred | 
—_ had decided, oC my en grounds; | present prosperity ; and it is only because I 
futiguing to them, aud destructive to their |enjly teat I wish to cee thew secured by tree 
. 5 ims . . ~~ (enjoy, that | wish to see them secured by tree 
a = M5 rom - tate with yore institutions, or at least made independent of the 
owever, the horse was ted into the area,and | character of the sovereign. But while Tus- 

| placed upon the track for their chariot-races, cany possesses such a il as Leopold, she 
| which is nearly a quarter of a mile in cireumfer- may well account herself happy: simple and 
| ence; and, the question being put, ‘ Who will | unaffected, he mixes with his subjects as a 
ride? it was soon agreed that Jim should try it | father or a friend; and often may he be seen 
first. ‘Wal, me try ‘em, said Jim ; ‘me no ride walking quietly about his capital, inspecting its 
| good, but me try ‘em little.” He was already | improvements, acquainting himself with his 
Sapien. with his shield re upon his people, and diffusing, by his presence and acts 
| back, and his long and shining lance in his of unostentatious charity, happiness and con- 
| hand. _ The horse was held; though with all tentment amongst them. His person is invio- 
| Its training, it was some time, with its two or ate in the affections of his subjects. His guardia 
| three grooms about it, before they could get nobile is for state pageantry, and not for his pro- 
the frightened creature to stand steady enough tection; nor does he seem to care if the little 
“ os to hear In = es cso am army rk for the routine duty of ye: garri- 
ey thought he was making to get on, they sons of Tuscany, it is necessary to keep up, 
were surprised to find that he was ungirthing should have more the air of militia-men than 
the saddle, which he flung upon the ground, regular soldiery. Leopold finds himself better 
—_ mvt ag we aa covet ote “rs ani- occupied in developing the resources of his 
mil’s back, and himself astride, the horse state, authorizing public works, travelling 
dashed off at his highest speed. Jim saw that | about the grand duchy, and acquainting him- 
the animal was used to the track, and, the’ self with the interests and wants of his people. 
ae Sie clear, he leaned forward and He has been singularly fortunate in finding 
| brandished his lance, and every time he came zealous and talented ministers; and although 
‘round and passed us, sounded a charge in the a man himself, it is said, not endowed with any 
| shrill notes of the war-whoop. The riding great natural abilities, he seems to — 
— grog, Popa! ae M. oregon considerable discernment in calling to his aid 
| ceedingly, and, when he thought it was about the talents and energies of others ; so that he 
time to stop, he gave his signal for Jim to pull | is a remarkable pacaiie of how much good 
up, but, seeing no slack to the animal’s pace, | may be effected by men of even moderate abi- 
and Jim still brandishing his weapons in the | lities, when placed in elevated situations, if 
se: — eee pe the war-whoop as he passed, | imbued with an earnest and active desire todo 
e beeame all at once alarmed for the health | ‘ i he Maremma, the 
of his herse. The Indians at this time were | oe ot Ry gr Sines of Elbe, the nume- 
all in a roar of laughter, and the old gentleman tous excellent roads opened everywhere 
i himself and his men upon the | throughout Tuscany, are the best ass ym 
track as Jim came round, with uplifted arms, | on his useful reign ; while, in himself, and his 
to try to stop the animal’s speed, just finding | royal family, the Fiorentines have an example 
at that time that Jim had rode in the true! of all that is most virtuous and commendable 
prairie style, without using the bridle, and in domestic life. The hospitalities of the Pitti 
which, by his neglect of it, had got out of his Palace are conducted on the most liberal and 
reach, when he would have used it to pull up. princely scale, and our countrymen, who a 
Jim still dashed by them, brandishing his lance | a very numerous community in Florence, have 
as they came in his way: when they retreated | no reason to complain of any lack of attention ; 








and ran to head him in another place, he there 
passed them also, and passed them and me- 
naced them again and again as he came around. 
The alarm of the poor old gentleman for the 
life of his horse became very conspicuous, 
and, with additional efforts with his men, and 
a little pulling up by Jim, who had at length 
found the rein, the pvuor affrighted and half- 
dead animal was stopped, and Jim, leaping off, 


were in a group, laughing to the greatest ex- 
cess at the fun. The poor horse was near 
done over, and led away by the grooms. M. 
Franconi came and merely bade us good by, 
and was exceedingly obliged to us. Whether 
the poor animal died or not, we never heard, 
but Jim was laid up for several days. On 
asking him why he ran the horse so , he 
said it was the horse’s fault, that, ‘it ran away 











indeed, the Florentines say that the champagne- 
suppers are intended to gratify the hilarious 
habits of our countrymen—habits so very dif- 
ferent from their own, and which, perhaps, 
might with advantage be laid aside in the more 
excitable climate of Ttaly. Presentation by hia 
ambassador is the only passport required to ad- 
mit the stranger in the fullest manner to the 
grand ducal festivities ; and no one who is de- 


walked to the middle of the area, where we|sirous that the respectability of the English 


name should be supported, would desire to see 
this condition made an empty form; and yet it 
was impossible to close our ears to all the sto- 
ries and observations current in the English 
circles in Florence.—Geale’s Notes of a Resi- 
dence in Italy. 
INDIAN ADVICE TO MISSIONARIES. 

“Tuer” (a couple of solemn looking evan- 
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gelicals) “ were introduced to the Indians and 
their object explained by Jeffrey. The War- 
chief then said to mem, as he was sitting on 
the floor in the corner of the room, that he 
didn’t see any necessity of their talking at all, 
for all they would have to say they had heard 
from much more intelligent-looking men than 
they were, in London, and in other places, and 
they had given their answers at full length, 
which Chippehola had written all down. 

“* Now, my friends, said he, ‘ I will tell you 
that when we first came over to this country 
we thought that where you had so many 
preachers, so many to read and explain the 
good book, we should find the white people 
all good and sober people ; but as we travel 
about we find this was all a mistake. When 
we first came over we thought that white 
man’s religion would make all people good, 
and we then would have been glad to talk 
with you, but now we cannot say that we like 
to do it any more.’ (‘how, how, how! re- 
sponded all, as Jim, who was then lying on a 
large table, and resting on one elbow, was 


. . i 
on re turning over on to his back, and | 


rawing up his knees in the attitude of speak- 
ing). 

“The War-chief continued :— 

“*My friends—I am willing to talk with you 
if it can do any good to the hundreds and 
thousands of poor and hungry people that we 
see in your streets every day when we ride 
out. We see hundreds of little children with 
their naked feet in the snow, and we pity 
them, for we know they are hungry, and we 
give them money every time we pass by them. 

n four days we have given twenty dollars to 
hungry children—we give our money only to 
children. We are told that the 
these children are in the houses where they 








breakers, I found them much heavier than I 
had anticipated, and from the first, saw that it 
would be quite a mercy if we crossed safely. 
However, we got over four breakers beautiful- 
ly, the boiling foam taking us with it at a most 
awful rate; the fifth followed us like an over- 
hanging mountain, with its crest in the act of 
curling, and we rose to it just as it broke, be- 
coming, as it were, a component part of the 
foam. My feeling was that of intense 
anxiety, and I at one time thought it would 
pass us, and had an encouraging “all 
right” on the top of my tongue, when the 
angry surf boiled up afresh. ‘There was a 
crash, a cry, and in an instant we were strug- 
gling in the breakers; and never were men 
rescued from a more hopeless situation. My 
first impulse was to dive from under the boat, 
and just as I rose to the surface, I found myself 

rappled by a man who could not swim, whom 
i endeavored to shake off, but finding that | 
could keep him up, told him to keep his hand 
on my shoulder, and took him to the boat, 
which kept constantly turning round and round 
like a cask, and the seas constantly breaking 
over us gave us so little breathing time that 
nearly all hope of being saved was taken away. 
it was a most awful moment, and all the peo- 
ple, places, and things | had ever seen, seemed 


, concentrated and present at the same instant to 
|my mind’s eye with a startling distinctness ; 


then the misery of being cut off from all, in 


us all to make extraordinary exertions, and I 
mentally prayed for presence of mind, for I felt 
that the safety of the whole depended so entirely 


|on me, that I used the whole of my breathing 
| time in cheering up the three men who could 


athers of | 


sell fire-water, and are drunk, and in their | 


words they every moment abuse and insult 
the Great Spirit. You talk about sending 
black-coats among the Indians: now we have 
no such poor children among us; we have no 
such drunkards, or people who abuse the 
Great Spirit. Indians dare not do so. They 
pray to the Great Spirit, and he is kind to 
them. Now we think it would be better for 
your teachers all to stay at home, and go to 
work right here in your own streets, where 
all your good work is wanted. This is my 
advice. I would rather not say any more.” 
(To this all responded ‘ How, how, how !)”— 
Catlin’s Eight Years. 


A DESPERATE ADVENTURE. 





not swim. All eyes were fixed on the barge 
close to us, and approaching rapidly, but every 
now and then hid by the overhanging crest of 
a wave which ingulphed us a second after- 
wards, keeping us down longer and longer as 
our na failed us and we filled with wa- 
ter. She was almost within our reach when a 
furious breaker swept her past us with the 
speed of lightning, and buried us for some se- 
conds. How plainly I saw the faces of all in 
the barge as they passed us, pale as death, with 
eyes straining with eager anxiety ! but the 

were helpless as ourselves, and halt-filled their 
boat in endeavoring to round-to. My men now 
began to despair, and utter the most piercing 
cries, and one of them said, “ Good bye, Mr. 
Barnard, I am going down ;” but I tapped him 
on the shoulder, and told him to look at the 
pinnace, then not tar from us, and we held on 
by the keel of the boat with the energy and 
despair of drowning men, At Jeast six times 


Tue morning of July 10th, 1843, which had | did the surf wash me from one end of the boat 
been settled as the day on which I was to take | to the other, my hand grasping the keel the 
the boats up the river for water, was anything | Whole length ; still on came our rescuers, our 
but promising, a fresh breeze blowing from the | only hope: some screeched and howled, others 
south-east, and a heavy swell setting on the | left the boat and swam towards the approach- 


bar ; and I ought to have been warned of the | ing one, and I exerted 
per risk I was about to run, but at that time. 


d — so often without any accident, 
that I had become foolhardy, and very dearly 
bought the experience which has since made 
me much more prudent. The captain had ex- 
changed the jolly-boat for a gig, sharp at both 
ends, but with much less beam than a whale- 
boat. We had raised her one streak, and 
being anxious to try her, I took the lead on 
shoving off, having with me, Denman and 
Law, six men, and several bags ; but finding 
her too deep, I advised Denman and Law to 
= the pinnace or barge, and put also two 

Y bags into the latter; when close to the 
bar 1 hove-to, to bale out dry, and practise the 
men for crossing a surf. On entering the 





i my remaining strength 
in calling out, “ Luff, lth” fearing she would 
pass us like the barge; however, we were all 
picked up but one poor boy, named Crapwell, 
who was probably taken down by a shark. I 
had grasped the bight of the jib-sheet, and 
when hauled into the pinnace was quite ex- 
hausted and black in the face, and the men 
were much in the same plight. Fortunately, 
the Chipoli (?) was at anchor about three miles 
from us, and we received every attention and 
kindness from the American officers; and Dr. 
Tuckerman soon restored us with bottles of 
hot water at our feet, and friction of warm 
blankets, and I remained on board, sending the 
boats on. We all suffered from an unquench- 
able thirst, and a great soreness in our backs 





and limbs. However, I was able to get to 
work the next day.—Barnard’s Three Years 
Cruise in the Mozambique Channel. 














Poeirn. 
ECCE HOMO. 
THE WORSHIP AND THE WAY. 
BY E. OAKES SMITH. 
Wuere the great woods their dusky shadows 
spread ,— 
Where the cold mountain-top 
stood— 
What time the stars hung darkling over-head, 
Or came the red sun forth a beaming god, 
There, dimly groping, yet for truth athirst, 
Before the “ heavenly hosts” in worship first. 
Ecce Homo! 


in silence 


The sylvan god hid in the rude worn stone, 
The fire with wreaths of smoke to heaven 
ascending, 
From out the consecrated dell are gone; 
The Parsee on the mount no more is bending, 
But in a shapely tetnple, with the rites 
Of Priest, and victim, and the burning lights, 
Ecce Homo! 


Ah, struggling soul ; crushed and impeded, yet 
In form alone thou could’st not rest content ; 
These were but symbols, thou could’st not forget 

Truth dwells within the veil, which must be 
rent— 

And once, again, ’mid earthquakes, doubt, and 
dread, 


i a al ’ . H 
rude health, with succor close at hand, nerved | And darkness o’er the earth, and o’er all worship 


d 
oan Ecce Homo! 


Where hath the lowly been, to point the path 
To all the strugglers for the good and true? 
In peril and in scorn from earth-born wrath, 
His locks are covered with the midnight 
dead, 
The sweat of blood, the agony, the prayer, 
Oh dark Gethsemane! behold him there! 
Ecce Homo! 


Way-worn with toil, and sorrowful of heart, 
Amid earth’s multitude despised and poor, 

Who save their trust in God have little art— 
Their strength, the strength that teaches to 

endure— 
To comfort such, and in the outcast’s ears 
Great words to whisper of consoling cheer ; 
Ecce Homo! 


Where is the Priest, and where the Altar now: 

Where is the reeking blood, and victim slain? 
Tranquil is upward raised a heavenly brow— 

“ Do this in Love until I come again” — 
And mystic wine poured forth, and lowly bread, 
Earth’s best pal common gifts before him 

spread, 
Ecce Homo! 


Not as the Martyr dies—with the great stamp 
Of Truth upon his brow, him to uphold ; 
But o’er the suffering forehead, cold and damp, 
The record of imposture three times told— 
The outcast and the felon side by side— 
* Without the wails,’ where all men may 
deride— 
Ecce Homo! 


Thou fainting bearer of the thorn and cross, 
Despised, rejected of thy brother here— 
Sighing for lack of bread—the way-side moss 
hine only pillow—cast aside thy fear— 
Fill up thy human heart unto the brin— ___ 
Let the thorn pierce Thee, as it pierced Him. 
cece Homo! 
Brooklyn, L. I. 





Miscellany. 

Tue Way to Keer a Secret.—Some 
years back when a trip to town was not so 
facile as at the present day, the Honorable 
Mr. ——, dining with a neighboring banker, 
requested him, as he was going to town on the 
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following morning, to take a watch requiring 
some trifling repair, naming at the same time 
some particular tradesman who would do the 
needful. On his arrival in town, having 
arrived at the Green Man and Still, the banker 
remembered the commission, but having many 
affairs of his own to superintend, he resolved 
at once to get his friend’s commission off his 
mind, deeming it of no importance by whom 
the watch was repaired. Entering, therefore, 
the nearest shop, he presented the watch to a 
person behind the counter. ‘The man examin- 
ed it with more than ordinary attention; 


“Has your Grace protected London Bridge ?” 
* Done two hours ago!” was the curt answer. 


* And Waterloo?” “ Done,too!” And so the 
interrogator proceeded up the river, the Duke 
answering with similar abruptness, and not 
very patiently, till he had been dragged up to 
Putney Bridge. The learned councillor ven- 
tured one step further. “Richmond Bridge ?” 


the Duke, unable to bear any further question- 
ing.—Fraser’s Magazine. 





looked at the number, referred to his books,— 
and then observed : “ This watch, I presume, | 
belongs to the Honorable Mr. 2” The | 
banker replied inthe affirmative. “ I thought | 
so,” said the tradesman ; “ for I sold it to him | 
fourteen years back, and as I have never been 
able to obtain one farthing in the shape of pay- | 
ment, with or without your consent, | will take | 
the liberty of retaining the watch.” To carry 

back this intelligence instead of the watch was | 
far from an agreeable task. There was, how- | 
ever, no alternative ; and the banker promised | 
his friend that the affair should remain a secret. | 
Now, unfortunately, the worthy banker had an 
amiable wife who dearly loved an innocent | 
joke. He regretted he could not impart this to | 
her, foreseeing how it would tickle her fancy. | 
One day as they were sitting very closely to- | 
gether, cracking nuts, to improve the flavor of | 
the claret, the joke occurred to the banker’s | 
memory, and an involuntary smile played on | 
his countenance. The lady insisted on} 





ment. It was a trying moment for the banker. 
Probably he reasoned thus:—Man and wife | 
are one; when I speak to my wife, therefore, 
I am but talking to myself. She carried her 
point, however, and the very next morning re- 
peated it to her confidante, on the promise of 
secresy ; who, in her turn, did the very same 
thing, and in less than a week the honorable 
gentieman was unable to walk in his own 
town, without hearing the inquiry, * Halloo, 
Mr. ! what’s o’clock ?”—-The Marriage 
Looking-Glass. 





REMARKABLE Bertts.—In Russia, the bells 
far exceed in size and weight anything of the 
kind which has ever been cast in this country. 
At Moscow, in particular, there are bells of 
enormous dimensions. For instance, we read 
of a bell in the tower of St. Ivan’s Church, 
weighing 127,836 English pounds; of another 
given by the Czar Boris Godunof to the cathe- 
dral, weighing 288,000; and of another said to 
have been given by the Empress Anne, and 
which is undoubtedly the largest in the world, , 
whose weight is recorded as 443,772lbs. The 
height of this bell is 21 feet 44 inches ; its cir- 
cumference two feet above the extremity of the 
Jip, is 67 feet 4 inches; its diameter is 22 feet 
5 inches and one-third ; and its greatest thick- 
ness is 23 inches. The supposed value of the 
metal of which it is composed is 66,5651. 16s. 
—all uncirculating and dead money, for the 
bell has never struck a note. Think of this, 
ye money-mongers on “the Rialto.”— The 
Bell ; its Origin, History, and Uses, 





Tue Duke on THE 10TH or ApRit.—The 
Duke was all the time, from Saturday to Mon- 
day, as busy as a certain person in the proverb. 
During the whole of Monday he was at his 
office in the Horse Guards, but not in uniform. 
A story is told, which is highly characteristic 
of the illustrious veteran so excited by this last 
chance of military action. It is said that 
when, at the Privy Council, he was asked, 


countered the dreadful storm on the 24th of) 
February last, while on her passage to Hull, | 
| Botany of the United States, North of Vir 


in the course of which a frightful sea struck 
the ship, sweeping everything off her decks— 
masts, bulwarks, and boats; and every soul 


(except one man) belonging to her perished. | 


The solitary seaman left on board endured the 
greatest privations. After fourteen days’ suf- 
tering the vessel was carried by the current of 


the ocean on to the shore of Norway, near! 
Dronsfiord, where he remained six or seven 


days before the wreck was discovered, that por- 
tion of Norway being uninhabited, and some 
miles out of the track of trading vessels. The 
survivor was found insensible, and apparently 
in a dying state, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that he was restored to life. Subse- 
quently the wreck was got off, and being found 
watertight was taken in tow and conveyed to 
Peterhead, where she arrived on the 28th ult. 
The thirty sufferers drowned are said to belong 
to Hull.— English paper. 


Recent Publications. 


The Elements of Law; being a Compre- | 


hensive Summary of American Jurisprudence, 
for the use of Students, Men of Business, and 
General Readers. 2d edition. New York: 
John S. Voorhies. S8vo. pp. 439. 1848. 

Tus volume, neatly bound in the established 


uniform of the law, is designed for general as | 


well as professional use. Though we by no 
means subscribe to the Author’s claim in the 
preface, that it isan ‘ origina/’”’ work, or even 
original in its plan, still we will not deny that 
it conveys useful information in a pleasing style, 
especially to those who may feel sufficiently in- 
terested to acquire some insight into this 
branch of knowledge. The generalization of the 
subjects, of which it severally treats, is natural 
and judicious, and the language is clear, terse, 
and emphatic. 

From the perusal of a few chapters here and | 


“ And Blackfriars ?” “ Done two hours ago!” | 


“ Richmond Bridge may go to the devil!” said | 


REMARKABLE IxctpenT.—The “ Hannibal,” | 
a ship of 500 tons burden, from Quebec, en- | 


| his manner of treating astronomy, perhaps, ap- 
| proaches nearer to Dick than to any other an- 
thor. But the author of * Celestial Scenery” 
can by no means be classed with Mr. Mitchell 


for learning, genius, or exact and graphic 
rhetoric, 


Letters from Italy, the Alps, and the Rhine. 
By J. T. Headley. New and Revised Edition. 
With a Portrait of the Author. 1 vol. 12mo. 
New York: Baker & Scribner. 1848. 


Ir was this work which gave Mr. Headley 
/his reputation as an author, and we suspect 
, that it is by this that he will be. longest 
and most favorahly known It is really a most 
attractive work, and one that may be favorably 
;compared with the most popular histories of 
Modern Italy. 


|ginia. By Lewis C. Beck, MD. Second Edi-* 
tion. Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


THE arrangement of this work is according to 
the Natural System, in distinction from the 
Linnean System. It has been thoroughly re- 
vised from the first edition, and is a fair exhibi- 
tion of the present state of botanical science. 
We could wish that study received attention 
from a larger portion of the community. A 
more general interest in the subject would 
tend much to the cultivation of good taste and a 
love of nature. We know it is said that Science 
is fatal to the imagination. The ascertained 
fact, that the Eagle draws a network over 
its eye as it faces the Sun, destroys the 
effect of Milton’s fine address to England— 
**kindling her undazzled eye at the full blaze 
of the meridian Sun;” yet for one such de- 
molition of fancy’s fairy structures, Science has 
‘furnished unbounded materials for poetry. That 
careful observation of the flowery world which 
} Botany requires of its scholars, brings to light 
countless beauties which would otherwise pass 
| unnoticed, 
| We advise our fair city readers who may be 
| just starting for the country, to place a copy of 
‘this work In their necessarily limited portable 
library. They will find it a complete and every 
| Way satisfactory reference book. 


A School Compendium of Natural and Ex- 
_perimental Philosophy. By Richard Green 
'Parker, A.M. Eighteenth edition. New York, 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 1848. 

Tuts is a well-printed, well-illustrated, well- 
bound issue of a standard school-book. It goes 
\over the whole ground properly belonging to 
this department of study, in a clear and systema- 
tic manner. We are glad to see special atten- 
tion devoted to that piece of machinery so uni- 
versally applied, yet understood by so few—the 
steam-engine. 


{ 


there, we should think that Mr. Hilliard under-| Researches on the Chemistry of Food, and 
stuod his subjects well, and the carefully clear | the Motion of the Juices in the Animal Body. 
maaner in which he treats them canuot fail to be By Justus Liebig, M.D., Professor of Chemistry 
highly instructive to the ** layman” as well as | in the University of Giessen. Edited from the 
to the student of the law. The positions assum- | English Edition, by Eben N. Horsford, A.M., 
ed in the elucidation of the several subjects are! Rumford Professor in the University at Cam- 
plainly and pithily set forth—and what is of! bridge. Lowell: David Bixby & Co. 1848. 

great virtue ina work of this character, there are | 


no traces of that redundancy of expression, so 
often employed to swell the size of a vulume for 
the sake of enhancing its price. The call fora 


abilities of the author, and the general utility of 
his work. 


The Planetary and Stellar Worlds ; 
a Popular Exposition of the Great Discoveries 
and Theories of Modern Astronomy In a 
Series of Ten Lectures. By O. M. Mitchell, 
Director of the Cincinnati Observatory. New 
York: Baker & Scribner. 1848, 

Tue eloquent lecturer who has delighted large 
audiences for two winters at the Tabernacle in 
this city, and who has perhaps done more than 
fany American to render popular the sublimést’ 
of sciences, has done the public a pleasure and 








a benefit by this publication. Mr. Mitchell, in 


second edition is a gratifying testimony to the | 


| ‘THis is a very learned work by Baron Liebig, 
|; who stands confessedly at the head of modern 
| discoverers, in Agricultural and Animal Che- 
mistry. Its scientific terminology renders it 
wholly unintelligible to the mass of readers; 
but the initiated will welcome it with eager in- 
|terest. The author may not be as reliable as 
'many who, having ‘‘ hope” less fully develop- 
ed, are not so enthusiastic. Some explana- 
tion of the great operations of nature, the 
mind instinctively demands, .A theory is more 
congenial to it than a thousand isolated facts, 
for principles are the substance of knowledge. 
It is true, little comparatively has yet been dis- 
covered, and we are often amused to see how the 
chemist is baffled in his attempts to get at the 
original elements of things; but if any human 
knowledge is valuable, certainly this is. How 
great an advance has been made ina few years, we 
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can hardly appreciate. Formerly the growth ofa 
vegetable was considered some mysterious process 
of which we knew nothing, except that it requir- 
ed earth, air, and water. Now agricultural che- 
mistry analyses the plant, and applies to the soil 
just those elements which the particular growth 
requires, Every farmer may have his tabular 
statement of the component parts of his wheat, 
corn, potatoes, and grasses, and also a careful 
analysis of his soil; so that, from the two, he 
can determine in what way his labor may be best 
expended, and what elements may be most 
needed in order to secure the desired results. 

The relation of chemistry to food, digestion, and 
all the processes of nature in the human frame, is 
but just beginning to be understood. A field is 
laid open here, almost boundless. Whether the 
vexed question of what is animal heat or life, 
will ever be settled, it is difficult to say, but at 
the rate at which the science has progressed for 
the past few years, we may anticipate in a brief 
period still more splendid results than those yet 
achieved. 

The manner in which this little volume is 
brought out, is deserving the thanks of those into 
whose hands it may fall. 


The True Glorying: a Sermon, By Wil- 
liam Rollinson Whittingham, Bishop of Mary- 
land. Baltimore: D. Brunner. 1548. 


Tuis is a sound, practical, and instructive dis- 
course by one who has a high standing among | 
the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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Musical Review. 





the merits of his style or to his skill as a per- 
former; and although we express ourselves 
with brevity and in general terms (as it would 
be tedious, nor indeed have we the space at 
command, to particularize his performances), 
we shall endeavor to award him the meed of 
praise which is his due. : 

M. Strakosch’s style of playing reminds us 
very strougly of De Meyer ; and the similarity 
has given rise to comparisons favorable to one 
or the other, in which personal feelings are 
perhaps allowed to interfere with the decision 
of an impartial judgment. If M. Strakosch’s 
playing is less powerful than that of De Meyer 
(which we are not sure that it is), it is cer- 
tainly sweeter and more pleasing. ‘To assail 
the ear with volleys of sound, to rivet the eye 
by a display of muscular vigor, is not the sole 
purpose of pianoforte playing ; we soon weary 
of being astonished, and are grateful to him 
who allows us to lapse occasionally into a 
calmer mood, who endeavors to surprise less 
frequently than to delight. 


mony, M. Strakosch adds the pearl-like runs 
and sparkling cadences of Herz. His shake 
is perfectly unique ; its rapidity and evenness 
of execution are seldom surpassed, and it is 
accompanied with the same hand with mar- 
vellous skill. He exhibits much power and 
brilliancy of execution with his left hand ; his 
touch is firm and elastic, and he never sacri- 
fices expression to unmeaning brilliancy. M. 





[Music intended for review, musical advertisements, 
announcements, &c., should be sent to the publishers, 157 
Broadway, not later than the Monday of the week of 
publication.] 


At this time of the year there is generally | 


little or nothing doing in the musical world; The Choir Chorus Book: a Collection of 


Strakosch is quite a young man; his appear- 
ance and manner are very prepossessing ; and 
with perseverance and due application we are 
confident that a brilliant career lies open before 


him. 


the concert-rooms are empty, their most con- | Choruses from the Works of Distinguished 


stant visitors having deserted the city, fuming 
under the beams of a July sun, and gone in 
search of fresh air and cool breezes to the nu- 
merous watering-places and country retreats 
which now hold forth their allurements to the 
weary citizen. 
leisure than they well 
and are by no means profuse in their issues ; 
for though every one plays, no one practises, 
if it can possibly be avoided. 

In this melting season it is a hazardous ex- 
periment to undertake a series of concerts ; and 
positive merit, and that of no mean order too, 
is necessary to ensure the pecuniary success 
of the undertaking. The Steyermarkische Com- 
pany, who have recently returned to us, after an 
extended tour over the southern and western 
States, had attained so great a reputation by 
their performances in this city during the past 
winter, that we were not surprised to find them 

ted with full houses; the sweet music they 
iscourse has power to render their hearers 
insensible for a time to the personal discomfort 
to which a crowded room in such weather in- 
evitably subjects them. But it must be admit- 
ted, that no more unfavorable time could have 
been selected for a stranger to make his début 
among us, with no European fame to herald 
his approach, his name even unfamiliar to onr 
ears. And yet M. Strakosch, a newly arrived 
pianist, under all these disadvantages, has in- 
curred the risks which at all times attend a 
first appearance, and more especially now, 
when a most meritorious performer may fail to 
attract, and has given two concerts during the 
er fortnight, being his first performances be- 
ore a New York public. We have not been so 
piers in our notice as we could wish to have 
n, but M. Strakosch may be assured that the 
delay has not proceeded from an insensibility to 


The comaga: have more | 


Boston: 
1848. 


| A very good collection of choruses, principally 
from the works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Cherubini, Mendelssohn, Spohr, and Rossini, 
* arranged with particular reference to choir 


| Composers. By A. N. Johnson, 
Wilkins, Carter & Co. pp. 284. 


now what to do with, practice, and for the use of musical societies,” | 


and in view of this special purpose we think 

this book well calculated to do good, and “ to be 
of essential service in the training of choirs,” 
| who in too many instances content themselves 
| with inferior compositions, instead of studying 
| the works of the great masters of the musical art. 
The selection has been made with judgment; 
and ‘to bring the price within the means of all, 
the accompaniments to the choruses have been 
omitted, by which the expense of the work has 
been reduced more than one-half. It is believ- 
ed, however, that in no instance is the general 
effect injured by the want of a separate accom- 
paniment, the leading instrumental parts, where 
they differ materially from the voice parts, 
being expressed in small notes.” Those choirs 
who have been hitherto deterred from attempting 
the classic compositions of the great masters by 
the difficulties attending the execution, will find 
this obstacle removed in the present work, with- 
out serious detriment to the general effect. 


La Belle Agnes. Valse pour le Piano. Par L. 
Marcailhou. Firth, Pond & Co., Franklin 
square. 


The Mountain Home Waltz. Arranged by 
S. O. Dyer. Same Publishers. 

The Village Polka. Composed by I. Gunn. 
Same Publishers. 


Or these three pieces, which are all sufficiently 
easy for young pupils, the first is the best, dis- 
playing the most spirit and inventive power, and 
exhibing a greater command over and a more fe- 
licitous use of the resources of melody than 
either of the others. 

The second is an adaptation of the popular 





To De Meyer’s| 
fantastic revelling in all the mysteries of har- | 





song, ** Will you come to my Mountain Home ?” 
—a most acceptable invitation for the dog-days. 

The Village Polka evinces much rural simpli- 
city, and therein does not bely its title. It con- 
tains only forty bars in all, the key being regu- 
larly changed at the expiration of each period of 
eight bars, so that it is not very easy to designate 
the principal key. Such a profusion of means 
was certainly not needed to evolve the musical 
idea of the piece. 


La Belle France. 
J.G Barnett. 
square. 

A PLEASING little song, in A flat major; not very 

original in point of melody, but gracefully con- 

structed, and not difficult of execution. 


A Song, composed by 
Firth, Pond & Co., Franklin 


America: My Ancestors were freeborn Men 
A National Song. By H.G. Sherman. Firth, 
Pond & Co., Franklin square. 

Tue sentiments of this song are more distin- 

guished for patriotism than for the felicity or 

_Clearness with which they are expressed: we do 

not exactly understand what is meant by Colum- 

bia being ‘* quite far enough for me,” nor why 
|freedom’s flag should be described as flying in 
| stern defiance on every sea that can bear a hos- 
tile fleet The air is in the key of E major; it 
| is of a spirited, though rather commonplace de- 
| scription, and not in all cases happily conjvined 

with the words ; the accompaniment is less mo- 
notonous, and evinces more care in its construc- 
tion than is usually displayed in the ordinary 
run of vocal music, 
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| LooxinG over our recent files of foreign papers, 
| we find the following items, which may be of in- 

terest to our readers, the more especially as 
| there has been an unusual dearth of literary in- 
| telligence for some weeks past. 

On the 13th of May, at a meeting of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, after some preliminary bus:ness 
had been transacted, “‘ a brief notice was taken 
of the state of our progress in the interpretation 
of the Babylonian, Assyrian, and Median inscrip- 
| tion, which appeared to have made but little ad- 
| vance, notwithstanding the exertion of several 
learned savants. The most successful of the 
investigators, Major Rawlinson, has been a good 
deal checked in his labors by ill health, but he 
has succeeded in copying some additional por- 
tions from the rock at Behistun ; and hopes are 
entertained that he will shortly transmit a paper 
on the Babylonian inscriptions. The Council 
also adverted with great satisfaction to the pub- 
lication of Mr. Layard’s inscriptions from Nine- 
veh, under the auspices of the authorities of the 
British Museum. A second volume of Garcin 
de Tassy’s Histoire de la Littérature Hin- 
dowi, &c., had been issued ; and another book, 
containing translations by Dr. Stevenson, of the 
Kalpa Sutra and Nawa Tatwa, two important 
works of the Jains, is nearly ready for delivery. 
Mr. Bland’s history of Persian poetry is making 
satisfactory progress. 

“The committee for publishing Oriental 
Texts reported the completion of the Festal 
Letters of Athanasius, edited by the Rev. W. 
Cureton, from a MS. of the 4th century, obtained 
for the British Museum, from the Nitrian Mo- 
nastery of St. Mary Deipara. The publication 
of this MS., important in itself, obtains addi- 
tional interest from the fact of its being a pa- 
limpsest, the laborious investigations of the edi- 
tor having been rewarded by the recovery of a 
nearly complete copy of the Gospel of St. Luke, 
and probably the most ancient known copy of 
the Iliad of Homer. The History of the Ata- 





begs, edited by Mr. Morley, from the Rauzal-us- 
Sata, with engraved plates of all the known coins 
of the Atabegs, and elucidations thereof by Mr. 
Vaux, will soon be ready for delivery. The 
Tuhfat al Ainar, forming the first portion of 
James’s Khamsah, edited by Professor Falconer, 
will also be soon published,” 
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' New Planet.—Professor Kaiser, of Leyden, 


has discovered a new planet, which forms part of 


the group between Mars and Jupiter. It is the 
ninth of the group, and performs its revolution 
in three years and eigtt months. 

The Shakspeare Fund, according to the Li- 
terary Gazette, appears to be in far from a 
flourishing condition:—‘* The two Amateur 
Plays in London have been little productive. 
The performers, however, have resolved to visit 
five large provincial towns with a view to repair 
the failure. With regard to the Costume Ball, 


we are sorry to hear that it also was neither so | 


fully attended nor so productive as might have 
been expected. We believe it will not add 
£130 to the fund; so that we fear the idea of a 
keeper for the house of Avon must fall to the 
ground.” 

~ A discussion has arisen between Mr. Forster, 


the author of the recently published Life of 


Goldsmith, and Mr. Prior, the author of a biogra- 
phy of the poet issued some ten or twelve years 
ago. The latter gentleman, in a letter published 
in the Literary Gazette, accuses Mr. F. of “ un- 
scrupulous pillage—of pillage from my first page 
to my last ;” and affirms that the whole of his (Mr. 
Forster’s) ** original material connected with 
the poet consists, it appears, of no more than 
three short notes, of no moment in themselves, 


two being merely requests for money, and mak- | 


ing together in the number of words they con- 
tain, exactly one and a halfof your own pages.” 
Mr. Forster has replied to these allegations; 
and quite a spirited controversy has arisen be- 
tween the partisans on either side. 
however, to be generally admitted that Mr. 
Prior has been too hasty and sweeping in his 
complaints, and that Mr. Forster’s work is some- 
thing more than a mere compilation, after all. 
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Bonitz. Pars 1, 8vo. 5s, Gd. 
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Commentar besond. fiir Schulen bearb. von J. F. Degen. 
Ginzlich angearb v. E. Bonnell. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

DUENTZER (H.)—De Zenodoti Studiis Homericis. 


8vo. 5s. 
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HASSKARL (J. K.)—Plante Javanice rariores adjectis 
nonnullis exoticis, in Javae hortis cultis, descripte. 


8vo. 12s. 
HERRMANNSEN (A. N.)—Indicis Generum Malaco- 
zoorum primordia. Fasc. 7 et 8, 8vo. 3s. 6d. ; 
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KOSCIAKLEWICZ (Dr.)—Mémoire pratique sur la pleu- 
ropéripneumonie aigué. &vo, 3s. 6d. 

LIEBIG, POGGENDORFF u. WOEHLER. —Handwér- 
terbuch der reinen u. angewandten Chemie. Kedig. von 
H. Koibe. Bi. 3, Lig. (1 Lf. 14), 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

LINNAEA. Ein Journal fd. Botanik. Bd. 21; Beitriige 
zur Pilanzenkunde, Bd. 5. 6 Hite. Hrsg. von F. L. v. 
Schlechtendal, 8vo. plates, 21s. 

MUELLER (C.)—Synopsis Muscorum Frondosorum omn. 

_hucu- que cognitorum. Fase. 1, 8vo. 3 6d. 

NACHRICHTEN, Astronomische, hrsg. vy. Schumacher, 
Ato. plotes. subser. 20. 

NALGELE (H. F.)—Lehrbuch der Geburtshilfe. Vol. 
If : Pathologie u. Therapeutik d.Geburt. Part 1, 2d ed. 
8vo. 4s.—( Vol. LIL 1, 9s. 6d.) 

—— (F.C )—Zur Methodologie der Geburtshilfe. Lfg.: 
I, Grundziige der allgem. Pathologie u. Therapie der 
Geburt. 8Svo. 2s. 

PFEIFFER (L.\—Monographia heliceorum viventium. 
Fase. IL. 8vo. 5s.—( Vol. 1. 14s.) 

PHILIPPI (R. A.)\—Abbildungen u. Beschreibungen neuer 
od. wenig gekannter Conchylien Vol. 3, Part 2, 4to, 
6 plates, &s.—(1—3, Part 2, £7. 7s.) 

PICTET (F. J.)—Description des Mollusques fossiles qui 
se trouvent dans les gres verts de Genéve. Livr.1: Ceé- 
phalopodes. 4to. 15 plates, 14s. 

PLAGGE (M. W.)—Handbuch der Pharmakodynamik, 
fiir Aerzte Wundirzte u. Studierende. Royal 8vo. 8s. 
RENDU (Dr.)—Etudes topogra phiques, medicales et agro- 

nomignes sur le Brésil. vo. 5s. 

ROSENBAUM (J.;—Additamenta ad Choulanti Biblio- 
thecam Medico-historicam. Spec. il. &vo. 5s. 6d. 

ROSENBERG (D.)—De Microscopii usu in diagnostica. 
Commentatio regio premiv ornata, 4to, 2s. 

SCHLEMM (T.)—Bericht iib. das britische Irrenwesen in 
Hinsicht auf Einrichtungen u. Bauart der Irrenhinser, 
auf Verwaltung u. Heilkunde, nach eigenen Anschan- 
ungen gegeben. Svo. plates, 6s. Gd. 

SCHUBERT (F )—Handbuch der Forsichemie. 8&vo. 127 
woodcuts, 6s. 

SEYFFER (0. E. J.)—Geschicht). Darstellung des Galva- 
nisinus. [Erweit. Ausarbeitg. einer im J. 1844 v. d. 
philos. Facult. za Heidelberg gekrénten Preisschrift.] 
Bvo. 12s. 

VERNHES.—Monvgraphie sur le Dioptre, ou Speculum. 
Bye. 4s. 

W ALPERS (G.G.)—Repertorium botanices systematieae, 
Tomi lV. Fasc. 5, 6, 8vo. 6s. 

—— complete in 6 vols. 8vo. £5. 15s. 

ZEITSCHRIFT fiir deutsches Alterthum, hreg. v. M. 
Haupt. Vol. IV. Part 3, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

fiir d. Wissenschaft der Sprache. Hreg. v. A. Hoefer. 

Vol. IL. Part 2. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

fiir d. gesammte Medicin, mit besond. Riicksicht auf 

Hospitalpraxis u. austiind Literatur. Hrseg. v. F. W. 
Oppenheim. 13 Jahrg. 1848. 12 Hfte. 8vo. 22s. 

ZEITUNG, entomologische, hreg. v. d. entomolog. Vereine 
zu Stettin. Bed.: C. A. Dohrn u. A. Lincke. 9. Jahg. 
1848. 12 .Nrn. 8vo. plates, 10s. 6d. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


ANNUAIRE pour !’Année 1848. Publié par le Bureau 
des Longitudes, augmentée de Tables: Valeurs, en 
Poids et Mesures Metriques des Poids et Mesures de Pays 
étrangeres ; et de Tables donnant les principaux Elé- 
ments du Systéme Solaire. 1&mo. Is. 6d. 

BUECUER, sibyllinische, aus Oestreich. 2 vols. 12mo. 
12s. 

CABET, Voyage en Icarie. 12mo. 4s. 

CAPELLE.—Le Clé du Caveau 4 l'Usage des Chanson- 
niers Frangais et Etrangers, des Amateurs, Auteurs, 
Acteurs, Chefs-d’orchestre et de tous les Amis de Vaude- 
ville etde la Chanson. New edition, containing 2350 
Air, with 594 pages of Music, oblong 8vo 26s. 

CUISINIERE (LA) des Cusinieres de la Ville et de la 
Campagne. Mannei complet de Cuisine. Nouvelle edi- 
tion, revue par Molard, 12mo. 3s. 

DELAFONTAINE.—La tenue des livres en partie double, 
avec tous les comptes et calculs qui se rassachent a la 
comptabilité commerciale, complétement exposés et 
clairement expliqués, recueil comprenant 40 comptes, 
eic. ete. ito. 10s, 

GAVARNI.—(CEuvres choisies de Gavarni, revues, corri- 
gées et nouvellement classées par |'auteur. Vols. 1 to 4, 
10s. 6d. ench. 

GRANDEVILLE.—A\bum Beranger. Quatre-vingt-quatre 
vignettes sur Bois, 8vo. 10s. 

GRIMM (W.)—Exhortatio ad Plebem Christianam Glosae 
Cassellanae. Ueber die Bedeutung der deutschen Fin- 
gernamen 4to.5 plates, 15s. 

JASKA’S Nirukta sammt den Nighantavas. Hrsg. von 
R. Roth. Part {. royal &vo 5s. 

JOUFFRAY IV ESCHAVENNES.—Armorial Universel, 
précédé d'un Traité complet de da Science du Blason, 
et suivi d'un Supplement. Tome 2 (A—~Z), 8ve. 20s. 

JULLIEN.—Topographie de tous les vignobles eonnus, 
contenant leur position géographique, etc. 


cédeée 
d'une notice topographique sur les vignobles l'anti- 
lassification genérale des vins. 


om. et suivie d'une c 
%. nv roe # 7s. 6d. di 
SA (von der).—Leitfaden fii . . 
woodcuts, cloth, 5s. aoe 
a ee Mal 0 graveur = taille douce, ou Cata- 
ogues raisonnés estam ues aux graveurs les 
remy Vol. 2: Dataitne de Toure de Sir Robert 
trange, graveur, avec une iographique. 8v 
2s. 6d.—(Vols. 1 and 2, 7s.) d 
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LERIS (J.)—Essai administratif sar l’exploitation pratique 
des chemins de fer frangais. 16mo. 5s. 
LINDENSCHMIT (W. a L.)—Dnas germanische Todten- 


lager bei Setzen ind. Provinz Rheinhessen dargestellt | 


u. erléutert. Roy. &vo. 21 col’d plates 12s. 
LITERARY MISCELLANY, for English Readers abroad 
andathome, 1848. First Quarter 8vo. 2s. 6d 


MONATSBERICHTE iiber die Verhandlungen der Gesell- | 


schaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin. Red. von W. Mahimann- 


Neue Folge: Vol. 4, 8vo. with a table an! 4 lithographic 


plates in 4to. 5s. 6d. 

MULDER (G. J.)\—Die Erniihrang in ihrem Zusammen- 
hange mit dem Volkegeist. 12m. 2s. 

MUNZEN u. MEDAILLEN, Die neueren Hamburgischen. 
Part V.: Die Jubelmedaillen. 4to. 6s. 


UORIGINE (DE L’) et des Progrés de I’ Esprit Révolution- 
naire, par un Ancien Ministre du Roi de France. 8vo. 


7s. Gd. 

PERINS (A.)—La Parisienne de 1848, ou renaissance de 
ja république frangaise (22, 23, et 24 février). 4to. 5s. 
PERIODICAL.—Les Murs de Paris: Journal de la Rue, 
Collection de toutes les Affiches politiques qui ont été 

Apposées depuis ln Révolution de 1848 24 Nos. 10s. 

PLATEN (A. v.j—Gedichte. 4th edit. 12mo,. 7s 6d. 

STIER (R )—Die Reden des Herrn Jesu Andeutungen 
fir gliubiges Verstindniss derselben. Complete in 6 
vols, &vo, 48s. 

STRAUSS (D. F.)—Der Romantiker auf dem Throne der 
Cisaren, od Julian d. Abtriinnige. 8vo, 2s. 

VAN DEN B 8S8SCHE.—Guide du commercant et voya- 
eur. Almanach du commerce du department du nord. 
vo. 6s. 

VERHANDLUNGEN der Germanisten zu Liibeck am 27. 

28. u. 30. Septbr. 1847. 4tu. 10s. 

VOIT (A.)—Denkmiler der Kunst zur Uebersicht ihre- 
Entwickelungsgunges, fortges. v. E Guhl u. J. Caspar 
(Atlas zum Handbuch d. Kunstgesch. v. F. Kugler). 
3 Lf. Folio, 6 plites, 7s. 

WECHSELORDNUNG, die allgemeine deutsche mit Ein- 
leitung und Eriiuterangen. evo. 5s. 

WOLZOGEN (C.)—Literarischer Nachlass. Vol. }, 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 

ZAKARWA BEN MUHAMMED BEN MAHMUD EL 
CAZWINI’S Kosmographie. Vol.2; Der Denkmiiler 
der Linder. Hrsg. von E. Wiistenfeld. Part 2 (Arabic), 
royal 8vo. 7s.—Vol. 2, Parts 1, 2, 13s.) 


POETRY AND FICTION. 


BERANGER.—CLuvres completes, nouvelle edition, revue 
var |’ Auteur, illustrée de 52 Gravares sur acier, d'aprés 
MM. Chariet, Daubigny, Johannot, De Lemud, Garnier 
Pouquet, Raffet, &c. &c. Cette edition est augmentée 
de dix chansons nouvelles, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

COUEFFIN (M. L.)—Les Poésies. 16mo. 3s. fd. 

DICKENS (CHARLES).—La maison Dombey pére et 
fils, traduit par Benjamin Laroche. Vol. 1, 5s. 

FOUQUE (Ff. de la MOTTE).—Die Fahrien Thiodolfs 
des Islanders. Ein Ritterroman. 2 vols. 12mo. 65. 

HOELTY’'S Gedichte. Mit 48 Vignetten v. G. Schilick. 
l6nw. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

LOUIS de BAVIERE.—Poésies choisies de roi Louis de 
Baviére, traduites de |'Allemand, par M. Theuph. 
Hallez. 8vo. 7s. 

NIBELUNGEN Lied (das), or Lays of the last Nibelung- 
ers. Translated into English Verse, after C. Lachmann’s 
collated and corrected Text, by Jonathan Birch. 8vo. 
7s. ; Targe paper, 10s. 

SCHWAB (G.)—Finf Biicher deutscher Lieder und Ge- 
dichte, von A. v. Haller bis auf die neueste Zeit. Eine 
Mustersammiung, mit Ricksicht auf den Gebrauch in 
Schulen. Third and enlurged edition. 12mo. cloth, 


5s. 6d. 
UMBREIT (F. W. C.)—Neue Poesi aus dem alt. Testa- 
mente. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


BLANC (L.)—Organisation du Travail. 18mo. 6s. 6d. 

BOURGAT.—Code des Douanes, ou Recueil des Lois et 
Réglements sur les Douanes en vigeur au Ir Janvier, 
1848. 2d edit. 2 vols. Svo. 14s. 

CICZKOWSKL.—Du Créditet de la Circulation. Nouvelle 
edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


| GUILLEMIN.—Mémorandam des libertés et des servi- 

|__tudesde l'église gallicane. 8vo. 7s. 

| IDELER (H. W.)—Versuch einer Theorie des religiésen 
Wanhnsinns Ein Beitrag zur Kritik der religidsen Wirren 
des Gegenwart. Vol. 1: Die Erscheinungen de reli- 
giésen Wahnsinns. 8vo. 10s. 

JAHRBUECHER., theologische Hreg. von F.C Baur u. 
E. Zeller Bd. 7, Jahrg. 1848. 4 parts, 8vo. 14s. 

|} OVERBECK (F )—Darstellungen aus den Evangelien 
nach 40 Originalzeichoungen gestochen von B Bartoccini, 
Jos. Keller, Fr. Keller, F. Lady, F. Massau u. A. Ie 
Lieferung. Roy. foliv, 7s. 

UMBREIT (FP. W. C.)—Christi. Erbanung «us d. Psalter 
oder Uehbersetzg u. prakt. Erklirg. auserlesener Psal 
men. 2. verb. u. verm. Ausg. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Advertisements. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Copy one Year, ; ‘ ; : - 300 

Two Copies “ . or one copy two years, 5 00 

Four “ “ . to one address, . - 1000 
Payments to be made in advance. 


ALL ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent in before Tuesday 
of the week of Publication, and, unless marked, will be 
inserted until forbidden, or at the convenience of the 
publishers. 


ADVERTISERS BY THE YEAR, Occupying more space 
| than agreed for, will be charged at the same rate for the 
‘extra matter; and no allowance will be made when ad 
| Vertisements are not sent to occupy or fill the space en- 

gaged. 
| To CHanet an ADVERTISEMENT, specific directions 
| must be written upon the one to be substituted, in order to 
avoid sistakes. 








To Wrreapraw AN ADVERTISEMENT notice must be 
given to the Publishers the week beforehand. 
OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, 
157 Broadway. 


Just Published by 


GEORGE NICHOLS, 
| BOOKSELLER TO THE UNIVERSITY, 
IN CAMBRIDGE. 


| 

| 1. THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES, with Notes by 
C. C. Felton, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature. New 

| and Revised Edition. 

|2. THE PANEGYRICUS OF ISOCRATES, from the 

| ‘Text of Bremi, with English Notes by C. C, Feiton. 

| 3. POEMS BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Second 
Series. 

| 4. A SYNOPSIS OF THE LICHENES OF NEW ENG- 

| land, the other Northern States, and British America. 


| By Edward Tuckerman, A. M. 








Also for sale, 
AN EXAMINATION OF NORTH AMERI- 
CAN LICHENES. 
| With a Preliminary View of the Structure and General 
History of the Plants, and of the Friesian Sys- 
tem: To which is prefixed an Essay on the 


Natural Systems of Oken, Fries, and 
Endlicher. 
| 


BY EDWARD TUCKERMAN. 


In Press, 


| THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


COCHET DE SAVIGNY.—Dictionnaire de ta Gendar- | Notes by Professor Felton. 
merie, Deuxiéme Division, Théorie Militaire et Admi- | m1 tf 


nistrative. Service Intéricure de l'Arme 18mo —_—— 


5s. 6d. be ; 
CUPFINIERES.—Etudes sur te Budget, et spécialement | To Booksellers and P ublishers throughout 
sur I"impét foncier. ®vo. 6s. 





FREMY-LIGNEVILLE.—Traité de 1a Jégislation des | 


bAatiments et constructions. Doctrine et jurisprudence 
civiles et administratives, concernant les éléves et 
marchés, la responsabilité des constructeurs, leur privi- 
léges et honoraires, ete 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

MICHELSEN (A. L. J.)—Ueber die Genesis der Jury. 
Eine germanistische Untersuchung. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

NOTARIAT (le) consideré dans ses rapports intimes et 
—— avec la morale, par M. R****, notuire. 8vo. 
6s. Ge 


PAIN (H1.)—Quelques propositions concernant les intéréts 
coloniaux, et spécialement de l’émancipation immediate, 
avec association et indemnité. vo. 5s. 

ee de statione. New edition, 8vo. 


TRAITE! des procés-verbaux de contravention en ma- 
tiére administrative, comprenant leur forme, leurs pour- 
suites, les compétences, les jugemens, les réparations et 
d ges-intéréts, la responsibilité des accidents, ete. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 





THEOLOGY. 
CHET ARDIE —Homelies pour les Dimanches de I’ Année. 
3 vols. 8vo. 14s. 
DARDIER.—Les Soirées de la Semaine Sainte, ou la 
Passion du Christ. 8vo. 3s.; with plates, 5s. 


| the United States. 
W. STEWART, 


OF MARYLAND, 


H*s ING located in the City of New York, would re- 
spectfully inform the Trapx that he is prepared to 
act as their Agent, in making Purchases, Publishing, &c., 
| and filling orders which may be consigned to him. Not 
| being connected with any particular house, the Trade may 
| expect that the best bargains will be sought for. 

All Orders, accompanied with the Cash or approved 
City References, will meet with prompt attention. 

The commission charged, and the attention given, will 
be regulated with a view of securing the confidence of the 
‘Trade, and establishing a permanent business. 

Address, WM. STEWART, 





76 Broadway. 
REFERENCES. 
Cusuine & Baotuer, . ‘ Baltimore. 
Grioa, Exuwtt& Co, . s Philadelphia. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., : . New York. 
New York, June 13, 1848. je17 3meow8t 
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THE WEALTH OF THE NATION. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


COLTON’S PUBLIC ECONOMY 


FOR THE 


UNITED STATES. 
8vo. 530 Pages. 


All Readers interested in the subject of Politicai Econo- 
my, and who would understand the Protective Policy of 
this country, will find this work to be worthy of their 
attentive perusal. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., Pablishers, 
51 Juhno Street. 
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IN PRESS, 


BARNARD ON SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 
jy8 if 





PRINT OF THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
ART-UNION PRIZES. 

AT THE TABERNACLE, 24TH DECEMBER, 1847. 
In the finest style of tinted Lithography. 
(Size 21 by 16 inches high.) 

This beautiful and interesting print is just published ; 
those who desire copies, will please order them at once, as 
only a limited number can be printed. The subseriber 
feels confident that the style and execution of it wil! give 
entire satisfaction, as no expense has been spared to make 
it the best specimen of the art ever executed in this coun- 


try. JOHN P. RIDNER, Publisher, 
“ Art Union Building,” 497 Broadway. 


ARTISTS’ LAY FIGURE. 


A superior female figure, belonging to a person who is 
going to Europe, is offered for sale at a considerable dis- 


count on the cost, by 
JOHN P. RIDNER. 497 Broadway, 
jy8 * Art-Union Building.” 





Bell §; Stokes’s Theory and Practice of Physic. 


NEW EDITION. 


BARRINGTON & HASWELL, 
293 Market street, Philadelphia, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


BELL AN") STOKES’S 


LECTURuS ON THE 
THEORY & PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. 


Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Two vols. 8vo., pp. 1762. 


Price Six Dollars, in extra sheep binding. 
on following notices of the former edition are selected 
e 


ast 
Opinions of the Medical Press. 
“ A comprehensive and faithful digest of the 'Cheory 
and Practice of Medicine, as taught by the best masters.” 
—Buff. Med. Journ. 


“ Few Medical works issued from the American press, 
within the same period, have had more currency, or been 
more highly approved by the profession. This edition of 
the Lectures is marked by substantial improvements, 
which will enhance the value of the work to the practi- 
tioner. Dr. Bell is just the man to keep his book up to the 
present state of medical science, and his readers hive the 
comfortable assurance that they have before them all the 
~ of recent discovery.” — Western Journal of Med. and 

urg. 

“We know of no book of the kind which we would 
more readily place in the hands of a student, or to which 
we would more readily refer the practitioner, for a hasty 
investigation of a subject.” —New Eng. Quart. Journ. 

“ Dr. Bell has bestowed much industry on the present 
edition He has supplied many marked deficiencies in the 
former.” “Those by our friend and fellow townsman, to 
which we more partieularly refer, exhibit much learning 
and research, judici us discrimination, and a thorough 
acquaintance with the diseases and practice of this coun- 
try. More need not be snid to entitle him to the than’s of 
the profession for his share in this publication.”—Med. 
Examiner. 











In Press, 
And will be ready early in July, 
NEW EDITIONS OF 
GRAVES’ AND GERHARD’S LECTURES 
ON CLINICAL MEDICINE, 
AND 


po oa ON WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
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FRENCIL BOOKS. 


JUST RECEIVED FROM PARIS, 


A LARGE SELECTION 


k 


or 


STANDARD AND VALUABLE 
FRENCH BOOKS, 


New and elegant Editions, 


And for Sale 


BY BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


7 Astor House, Broadway. 





INCLUDING 
LAMARTINE.-—Histoire des Girondins. 8 vols. 12mo. 
$7. 


AUG. THIERR Y.—(2iuvres Completes. 8 vols. 12mo. $6. 


THIERS.—Histoire de la Revolution Frangais. 8 vols. 
12mo. $7. 


DUMAS (ALEXANDER).—C®uvres de. 28 vols. 14. 


V. COUSIN.—Cours de I’Histoire de la Philosophie Mo- 
derne. 8 vols. 12mo. $7. 


BALZAC.—Les CEuvres de. 


16 vols. 12mo, $12. 
GEORGE SAND.—CEuvres de. 16 vols. 12mo. $14. 


BERANGER.—CZuvres Completes, splendidly illustrated. 
2 vols. 8vo. $7 50. 


MEMOIRS DE DUC DE 8ST. SIMON, sur Louis XIV. et 
la Regence. 20 vols. 12mo. portraits, $17 50. 

VILLEMAIN.—Les C&uvres de. 
12mo. $7. 


CRETINEAU JOLY.—Histoires des Jesuites. 
12mo. $5 25. 


New edition. 8 vols. 


§ vols. 





And a great variety of other Works, at extremely mode- | 
rate prices, including the Standard and more modern 
Authors, at 75 and 874 cts. per volume. je 24tf 





Natural Philosophy for Children. 


PARKER’S FIRST LESSONS)> 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Designed to teach the Elements of the Science. 


| 
| 
“To lay before the opening minds of the young such 
explanations of the great laws which govern the material 
world, as shail lead them to contemplate their order and 
exactness, is the end sought in the preparation of this 
work.”* 

Teachers of Common Schools, and Young Classes, in 
Select Schools, are invited to examine this work. 

Published by A. 8S BARNES & Co., 
51 John Street, New York. 


——— 


Also—Just Published 


DAVIES’ PRIMARY TABLE BOOK. 


my 27 tf 


~ ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS. 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


216 Pearl street, 
Have in course of preparation, a New Work on 


ASTRONOMY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By PROFESSOR MITCHELL, | 


Of the Cincinnati Observatory. | 

HE well known talents of the Editor in this branch of 

Science, together with the facilities which he pos- | 

sesses for obtaining Astronomical information, afford a 

sure guarantee of the excellence of the forthcoming work, 
and of its superior merit to other similar treatises in use. 


H. & 8. have also recently Published, 
WEBSTER’S 
HIGH-SCHOOL DICTIONARY. | 


In one Volume, 12mo. 


The first edition of which was sold within a few days 
of its publication. A new edition is at press, and will be 
ready svon. 

Copies of any of our School Books will be furnished, for 
examination, upon application for the same. je3iu 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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| 








RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
No. 4, Barclay Street, 


ASTOR HOUSE. 


LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS, 


SCHOMBURGK (R.)—Reisen in Britisch-Guiana in den | 
Jahren i840-44.—Nebst einer Fauna uad Flora Guiana’s | 








son, Klotzsch, und Andern. Mit Abbilddungen und 
Karte. Vol. 1, Leipzig, 1847, 2 vols $15. 


SCHUBERTH (G. H. von) —Reise in das Morgenland in 
~— 1836-37. Erlangen 184, 3 vols. bound, 


WHEATON (HENRY).—Elements du droit international. 
Leipzig, 1848, 2 vols. $3 50. 


SAVIGNY (F. C. von).—System des heutigen Romischen 
Rechts. 6 vols. Berlin, 1840-48, $12 5v. 


TALVJ (MRS. EDW. ROBINSON).—Geschichte der 
Colonisation von Neu-England, Von der ersten Nieder- 
lassungen daselbst ins Jahre 1607, bis zur Emfihrung der 
Provinzialverfassung von Massachusetts im Jahre 1692. 
— =" Karte von Nen-Englund. Leipzig, 1847, 

und, 


RANKE (L.)—Neun Biicher Preussischer Geschichte. 
Berlin, 1848, vol 1, $1 75. 


LUBEN (A.)—Volistiindige N 
thiere mit zahlreichen A 
Eilenburg, 1848, bound, $10. 

SCHLEGEL (FR. v.) Simmtliche Werke. ie Ausgabe 
Wiln, 1846, 15 vols. bound, $18 75. 


MULLER (K. O.)—Kleine Deutsche Schriften. 2 vols. 
Breslau, 1847, bound, $6 25. 


Handbuch der Archeol der Kunst. 
von F. G. Welcker. iemwaen A bound, an om 
MULLER (JULIUS).—Die christliche Lehre 
Siinde. 2 vols. Bredau, 1844, $5 50. ata 
ROSEN MULLER (E. F. C.)—Scholia in Vetus Testamen- 
tam in compendium redacta. 6 vols. bound, $21 
GESENIUS LEXICON manuale Hebraicum et Chaldai- 
cum in Veteris Testamenti libros. Editio 2da. ab auctore 


rgeschichte der Sauge 
ungen auf 1338 Tafein. 








Lipsi, 1847, bound, 


nach Vorlagen von Johannes Miilier, Ehrenberg, Erich- | 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical | 
Teachers and Stadents to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants:— 

AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The. 
Cheapest Latin Lexicon published ia the country, and | 
suited to all the wants of the Student 

ANTHON'S ABRIDGMENT 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larger 


In neat. plain binding, 
| * Turkey Morocco, 
“a . 


In neat, plain binding, 


** rich velvet, with richly 





The subscribers respectfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


rinted in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest 
sized paper, and bound in the most splendid and substan- 
tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 
best Englizh edition, at much less price. Tobe had with 
or without plates, the publishers having supplied them 
selves with over twenty steel engravings, by the first 
artists. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 
Royal Quarto, 
from $3 to 35 
“ 6to 12 
10to 15 


extra, gilt edges ° 

. with splendid Plates, 

Beveled side, gilt clasps and [iumi- 
nations, . 


“ 


o 


THE CROWN QUARTO RIBLE, 
The Bible, without nite or comment. Universally admitted 
to be the most beautiful Bible extarg. 
6 fro $3 to $5 
* Turkey Morocca, gilt edges, . ° - “\) 6to 12 
« bas os with splendid Steel Engrav} 
ings, P ‘ ' 10to 15 
clasps, &c., with plates and illumin:/- 
tions, 


“ “ 


15 to 
25 to 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE, 


25 


gilt ornaments, 50 


In neat, plain binding, . ‘ from 1 75 to 2 50 
«Turkey Morocco, gilt edges, b 2 Ww 5 00 
ba a “ with splendid steel en- 

gravings,. 3 50 to 8 00 


In neat plain binding 


In neat, plain binding 
| * tucks, or pocket-boo 


Lexicons, and abridged only in the Quotations and Refer. | 


ences, on account of size and price: particularly suited to 


KINGSLEY’S TACITUS. 

JACOBS'S LATIN READER. 

edition ot this Acthor, Published in this country. 
LEVERET’S NEW LATIN TUTOR. 

SMART'S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 


for the use of those who are desirous of Acquiring and 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan- 


guage. 
URiAIl HUNT & SON, 
Evoksellers and Publishers, 
n6 tf 44 North Fourth st. Philad. 





NTN : Al a) , 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 
by subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above busivess, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with all the requisites of 
good workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
avorable as in any other Foundry. 
N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers 
who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 
above :— 





Wiley & Putnam. M. W. Dodd. 
Robert Carter. Baker & Scribner. 
M. H. Newman & Co. Lewis Colby & Co. 
Harper & Brothers. Daniel Fanshaw. 
Roe Lockwood & Son. Gates & Steadman. 
8.8. & W. Wood. R. Craighead. 
Collins & Brother H. & 8.Ra 4 
Paine & Burgess. C. 8. Francis & Co. 
Tract Society W. E. Dean. 





ipso adornata atque ab A Th. Hoffmann ita. 
9475. my30 if 











T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 


beginners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. | 


| 


| 


j 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete | F. Sales. 


| 
| 


| 


works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, —— 


| 
| 


te “ 


clasps, &c., with plates and 
iJluminations, ‘ 
rich velvet, with nchly gilt ornaments, 


THE 18mo. OR PEW BI 


10 00 to 12 00 
12 00 to 20 00 


BLE. 
50 cents to [ 00 


“ [mitation, gilt edge $1 CO to 1 50 
“ Turkey, super extra ° : 175 to 2% 
“ te “ with clasps 2 SW) to 375 
“ Velvet, richly gilt ornaments 3 50 to 8 00 


A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo. with large 
type, and steel plates. 

= cents to 1 00 

5 “ 


k style to 1 00 


| “ roan, imitation, giltedge 190 “ tol 5O 
“ Turkey, super extra : ° 150 * tw 200 
“ “ “ “ gilt clasps - 230 “ tw 3 50 
“ Velvet, with richly giltornaments 300 “ to 700 


J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


m1 tf __ Philadelphia. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 
PARIS EDITIONS. 


be Subscribers would inform the Trade that they 
keep on hand, and are constantly receiving from Paris, 
the most approved works in the various departments of 





| education, embracing, History, Geography, Grammar, 
OF AINSWORTH’s | Rhetoric. Logic, Biography, Literature, Mythology. Natu- 


ral Philosophy, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Mathematics, 
Reading bovks, Phrase Books, Dictionaries, &c , &c. 
‘They have also a large assortment of French works 
suitable for Presents, School Rewards, &e., many of 
which are illustrated with rich Engravings, plain and 
colored, and bound in a new and most beautiful style. 
Also, Foreign editions of Spanish and Italian School 
Books, and American editions, including those edited by 


$ 


Also a good Assortment of 
STANDARD A 


ND LIGHT FRENCH READING. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
411 Broadway. 


NEW MUSIC. - — 
FIRTH, POND & CO. 


(SUCCESSORS TO FIRTH & HALL.) 
No. 1, FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


Dealers in Music and Musical Merchandise, 
Have just published, 

THE SYLVAN WATER WALTZ. By Robt. McKins- 
uy, Jr. Embellished with a beautiful lithographic 
title page, illustrative of the “ Sylvan Water” at Green- 
wood Cemetery. 

THE CREOLE WALTZ. By Linden. 

THE JEWEL WALTZ. Composed by Francis Buch. 

THE ROSEBUD POLKA. By B. A. Russeli, 

YEARS AGO; written by Geo. P. Morris. Adapted to a 
popular Southern Refrain, and arranged for the Piano- 
forte. By Charles E. Horn. 


m5 fp tf 


Now preparing, and will be issued in a few days. 
THE FOAM OF THE ATLANTIC WAVE. Poetry and 
Music by Samuel Lover. 
All the New Music received as soon as published. 
Music iniported to order. Music bound. 
Copies of their Catalogue will be forwarded to any part 
of the United States, free of expense, by addressing (pest- 


paid) 
FIRTH, POND & CO., 
apls tf No. 1 Franklin Square, New York. 
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LIST NO. IV. OF 


RECENT IMPORTATIONS, 


FOR SALE BY 


JOHN WILEY, 161 BROADWAY. 





Amalie (Princess of Saxony).—Six Dramas 
Itlustrative of German Life. Post 8vo. line engravings, 
$3 00. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Architecture.—A concise Glossary of Terms | 
used in the Grecian, Roman, Malian, and Gothic) 
Styles. l6me. cloth, $1 75, embellished with nu-| 
merous engravings. 


Barr.—Anglican Church Architecture ; with 
some Remarks upon Ecclesiastical Furniture. 3d 
edition, lomo. wood engravings, $1 50. 

Bowman (Henry).—Specimens of Ancient 
Ecclesiastical Architecture of Great Britain, from the 
Conquest to the Reformation; with Views, Plans, 
Details, &c. Folio, cloth, $13 50. 





Brown’s Sacred Architecture; its Rise, HIS TORY. 


Progress, and Present State : embracing the Babylo- | 
nian, Indian, Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Temples ;| 
the Byzantine, Saxon, Lowbard, Norman, and Ltalian 
Churches, illustrated with 63 plates, 4to. $12. 


Pugin’s Examples of Gothic Architecture ;| 
selected from various Ancient Edifices in England: 
consisting of Plans, Sections, Elevations, and Parts) 
at Large, calculated to Exemplify the various Styles, | 
and the practical construction of this admired aes 
of Architecture. 2d edition, 75 corrected plates, 3 | 
vols. large 4to. 340, | 


Astronomy, The Encyclopedia of; by Airy, | 
Barlow, Herschel, and Kater: illustrated by numerous 
Engravings ; forming a portion of the Encyclopedia | 
Metropolitana. Complete in 1 large 4to. vol. $5 75. 


Lond. 1848. | 


Cervantes—Don Quixote de la Mancha, 
‘Transiated from the Spanish, by C. Jarvis; carefully 
revised and corrected, and illustrated by Tony Johannot, | 
and others. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, $7. | 


. ° | 
Clegg’s (Samuel) Practical Treatise on the 
Manufacture and Distribution of Coal Gas; its Introduc- | 
tion and Progressive Improvement; illustrated by En- 
grevings from working Drawings, with Estimates, 4to. 
cloth, $8. 


Coleridge (S. T.)—Poetical and Dramatic 
Works. In 3 vols. 12mo. (Aldine Edition) $4 25. 


Lond. 1847. 
ENGINEERING. 


Dempsey’s Practical Railway Engineer.— 
Examples of the Mechanical and Engineering Opera- 
tions and Structures combined in the making of a 
ar Numerous plates, 410. half morocco, gilt 
top, $11. 


Scott.—The Engineer and Machinist’s As- 
sistant: being a Series of Plans, Sections, and Eleva- 
tions of Steam Engines, Spinning Machines, Mills 
for Grinding, Tools, &c.; taken from Machines of 
Approved Construction, at present in Operation, with 
descriptions and instructions tor Drawing Machinery. 
Also, an Introduction, and Essays on various Depart- 
ments of Machinery. In 2 folio vols. Vol. L—Text, 
ons Vol. I.—Plates. Strongly bound in half morve. 

24. 


Gaugain (Mrs.)—The Lady’s Assistant, for 


executing Useful and Fancy Designs in Knitting, Netting 


$1 75. 
and Croehet Work : Directions end Remarks for work- | National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, | 
Lond. 1848. 


OARAID 


ved by JOHN WILEY, 161 Broadway. 


in 4 Books.|Akerman’s (Jno. Yonge) Introduction to the Eastlake’s Contributions to the Literature of 


ing Embroidery or Worsted Works, Raised Cut Works, 


Mirabeau.—A Life-Biietory, 
Vol. 1—Trial! Vol. 2—Triumph! Post 8vo. cloth, $6. 


Hetherington’s History of the Church of Scot- 
land, from the Introduction of Christianity to the period 
of the Disruption, May 18th, 1843; with Introductory 
Essay on the Principles and Constitution of the Scottish 
Church. 7th Edition. In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $5 50. 

Shakspeare.—Readings from his Plays in II- 
Justration of his Characters. 12mo. cloth, $1 37. 

Pepys (Samuel, Secretary to the Admiralty). 
—Diary and Correspondence of, in the reigns of Charles 
Il. and James Ll., with Life and Notes by Richard Lord 
Braybrooke. 3d Edition, enlarged. Vol. 1, 8vo. $3. 

Mill’s History of British India, by Wilson. 
In 9 vols. Vol. 9—forming the 3d volume of Wilson's 
History, from 1805 to 1835. 8vo. cioth, $4. 

The Course of Life: a Sketch for Christian 
Females. By F.M.S. 12mo. cloth, pp 368, $1 75. 


HERALDRY. 


Tatting, &.; with numerous Engravings, illustrating, Newman and Baretti’s Dictionary of the Spanish 


the Open Patterns and Stitches, many of which are | 
colored: to which are added, several elegant and new | 
Receipts. in 4 vols, oblong 18mo. cloth, gilt edge, | 


| Harding (J. D.)—The Principles and Practice | 


of Art; with fine Illustrations, Drawn and Engraved, 


by the Author. Folio, cloth, $17. 


Book of Family Crests; comprising nearly 
every Family Bearing, properly blizoned and ex 
plained, accompanied by over 4000 Engravings. Sth 
edition, 2 vols. L2mo. gilt top, $5 75. ) 

Clark’s Introduction to Heraldry: with 48 
Engravings. I4th edition, 12mo. plain, $2 25; or 
with plates colored, $5 25. 





Corner’s (Miss) History of China and India, | 
pictorial and descriptive. 
* Historical Library,’ &c. &c. Illustrated with | 
beautifully-tinted Plates and Wood Engravings. In| 
1 vo’. 8vo. cloth, $6, reduced to $3 50. Ns : 
MacFarlane’s Our Indian Empire : its His- 
tory and Present State, from the earliest Settlement | 
of the British in Hindostan, to the close of 1846. 
vols. sq. 16mo. $2 75. ; ; 
Howe’s (Rev. John) Works; with Memoir) 
of his Life. By Edmand Mage ow D.D. Complete in | 
1 vol. with portrait, royal 8vo. cloth, $8 25. 


IRON. | 


Hodgkinson’s Experimental Researches on 
the Strength and other Properties of Cast Iron: with 
the development of new principles, ca!culations | 
deduced from them, and inquiries applicable to rigid | 
and tenacious bodies generally, With Plates and | 
Diagiams. 8vo. bds. $3 75. | 

Tredgold on the Strength of Cast Iron, and | 
other Metals: containing practical Rules, Tables, and | 


Examples, founded on a Series of Experiments ; with | 
an extensive Table of the Properties of Materials. | 


} 
; 
| 
i 
| 





4th edition, with Notes, by Hodgkinson, &c. &vv. 
part J, $3 50. 
Keble’s Christian Year. 30th Edition. Mo-| 


_reeco, gilt, $2 75. | 

Kingsley (Charles).—The Saint’s Tragedy ;| 
or, the True Story of Elizabeth of Hungary, Landgravine | 
of Thuringia, Saint of the Romish Calendar, with Pre-' 
fuce by Professor Maurice. Cloth, 12mo. $1 59, 

Lamb (Chas. and Mary).—Mrs. Leicester’s| 
School: The Histories of several Young Ladies, | 
Square 18mo, 31 cents. 

Mental Philosophy.—The Encyclopedia of, | 
comprising the Science of Method, by 8S. T. Coleridge 3| 
Universal Grammar, by Sir J. Stoddart; Logic and Rhe- | 
toric, by Archbishop Wheatly; Moral and Metaphysi-| 
cal Philosophy, by Rev F. D. Maurice; Law, by Jebb, 
Polson, and Graves; Theology, by Corie and Kose. | 
Forming a portion of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. | 
Consplete in one vol. lurge 4to. $5 75. London, 1847. | 

Mitchell on the Falsifications of Food, and the! 
Chemical means employed to detect them. By the Au | 
thor of “ Manual of Practical Assaying.”” 12mo. cloth, 


Study of Ancient and Modern Coins. 16mo. cloth, $1 75 


Alban’s High Pressure Steam Engine Inves- 
tigated: an Exposition of its Comparative Merits and 
an Essay towards an Improved System of Construction, 
adapted especially to secure Safety and Economy in its 
use. Translated from the German, by William Pole, 

| F.R.A.S. Vol. 2, 8vo. $275; or the 2 vols. complete, $5. 

Brande’s Manual of Chemistry —A new and 
much enlarged edition. Vol. 1, The Powers of Matter, 
and the Non Metallic Elements ; The Chemistry of the 
Metals. Vol. 2, Organic Chemistry, Appendixand 
Index. Thick 8vo. $12. 

Waterworth’s Canons and Decrees of the 
Council of Trent. Translated with Essays on the Exter- 
nal and Internal History of the Council. 8vo. $3. 

Brooke’s Narrative of Events in Borneo and 


Celebes. By Capt. Mundy. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo. $9 25. 





and English Languages; wherein the words are cor- 
rectly explained, agreeably to their different meanings, 
and a great variety of terms, relating to the Arts, Scien- 
ces, Manufactures, Merchandise, Navigation, and Trade, 
elucidated. 8th Edition, revised and enlarged, by 
Sevane. 2 vols. 8vo. $8 25 


Pasley’s Rules, chiefly deduced from experi- 


meat, for conducting the Practical Operations of a Siege, 
originally composed for the use of Chatham. 2d Edi- 
tion. 2 parts in one vol. 8vo. $3 50. 


Rambles, &c., of Captain Bolio, by Della. 32 


plates, $1 50. 


Schleiden (Dr.)—The Plant: a Biography, in 


a series of Popular Lectures. 5 colored Plates and 13 


Wood-Cuts. 8vo. cloth, $4 25. 


Sheridan’s Speeches, with a Sketch of his 


Life, edited by a Constitutional Friend. With Portrait. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, $4 75. 


By the Author of the, Sopwith’s Treatise on Isometrical Drawing, as 


applicable to Geological and Mining Plans, Picturesque 
Delineations of Or ta} Grounds, Perspective Views, 
&c., of Buildings and Machinery, and to general pur- 
poses of Civil Engineernnng. 2d Edition. 35 Engravings. 
8vo.$3 75. 





> STEAM & STEAM ENGINE. 


Lardner.—The Steam Engine explained 
and illustrated, with an account of its invention and 
ve improvement, and its application to Na- 
vigation and Railways. Including also a Memoir of 
Watt, by D. Lardner, D.C.L., F.R.S. 7th Edition. 
Wood-Engravings. 8vo. cloth, reduced to $2 25. 
Pambour (Comte de).—The Theory of the 
Steam Engine; showing the inaccuracy of the me- 
thods in use for calculating the effects or the propor- 
tions of Steam Engines, and supplying a series of 
Formule. With Appendix of concise Rules. 8&vo. 


$3 75. 

Russell (J. S.)—Treatise on the Steam- 
Engine. From the Seventh Edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. New Edition, revised and currect- 
ed. Medium 8vo. cloth, $2 25. 

on the Nature, Properties, and Ap- 

plication of Steam, and on Steam Navigation. From 

the Seventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
: Med. &vo. cloth, $2 25. 

Swift’s Works; containing interesting and va- 
lusble Papers not hitherto published. In 2 vols. thick 
8vo. With Memoir of the Author, and a Portrait. By 
Thomas Roscve. $6 25. Lond. 1848. 

Turner’s Elements of Chemistry; including 
the actual state and prevalent doctrines of the Science. 
By the late Edward Turner, M.D., P.RS.L.,and BE. 8th 
Edition, edited by Baron Liebig, and Professor William 
Gregory. Inorganic and Organic in separate volumes, 
each $4 25; or bound in one large vol. $8 50. . 

Wheatly’s Rational Illustration of the Book of 
Common Prayer of the Church of England ; being the 
substance of everything liturgical in Bish, Sparrow, M. 
L’Estranve, Dr. Combes, Dr. Nichols, and all former 
Ritualists, Commentators, and others, upon the same 
subject. With Steel Plate. Complete in 1 vol. 12mo. 
8 cents. (Bohn’s Library.) 

Wray (Leonard).—Practical Sugar Planter ; 
a complete account of the Cultivation and Manufacture 
of the Sugar Cane, »¢cording to the latest and most im- 
os processes. Numerous Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 

iv. 


the Pine Arts. 1 vol. 8vo. $3 50. 

McGhee’s Expository Lectures on the Ephe- 
| __Sians. 2d edition. 2 vols. 8vo. $5 75. 3 
|Chambers (R.)—Ancient Sea Margins; or, 

Memorials of Changes in the Relative Level of Sea and 
Land. With maps, engravings, &c. vo. $2 50. 
Memoir of the Author of the * Listener.”— 
The Lite, Remains, &c., of Caroline Fry. Portrait, 
| mo. le 
'Ranke’s History of the Popes. Vol. 3, 12mo. 
| cloth (Bohn’s Library), 88 cts. 
'Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. 2d 
Series. 2d edition. 12mo. cloth, $2. 

Burnet’s Practical Essays on various branches 
| ofthe Fine Arts; to which is added a Critien! Inqu'ry 
| ito abe Principles and Practice of Sir D. Wilkie. 1émo. 

plate, 

‘Nicholas Nickleby. Cheap edition, $1 50. 
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Published 
Eureka; a 


Prose 


this Day, 


Poem; 


OR, 


The Physical and M 
By Edga 


12mo. 


Handsomely 


etaphysical Universe. 
r A. Poe. 


Printed, Cloth. 
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Painting and t 
Bell (Sir Chas.) —The Anatomy and Philoso- | 


y of Expression as connected with the Fine Arts. 
4th edition. 8vo. cloth, plates, $6. 


Burnett (P.)—Practical Essays on Various) 
branches of the Fine Arts, to which is added a Critical | 
Inquiry into the Principles and Prictice of the late Sir 
David Wilkie. Crown &vo. cloth, $1 75. 

Cennino Cennini’s Treatise on Painting, | 
written in the year 1437, and first published in Lialian in | 
1821. with Introduction and Notes, by Tambroni, con- | 
taining Preetical Directions for painting in Fresco, Secco, | 
Oi, and Distemper, with the art of Gilding and Ulami- 
nating MSS., as adopted by the Old Italian Masters. | 
Translated by Mrs. Merrifield. 8vo. cloth, plates. $4. 


Colcott (Mrs.)—Essays towards the History 
of Painting. 12mo. cloth, $2 25. 


. } 

Cleghorn (George).—Ancient and Modern 
Art, Historical and Critical. Second edition, revieed 
and enlarged. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, $3 50. 


De Burtin (F )—Treatise on the Knowledge 
Necessary to Amateurs in Pictures. Translated from) 
the French, by Robert White, Esq. Plates, 8vo. cloth, | 
$3 50. 


Eastlake (C. L., r.a.)—Contributions to the 
Literature of the Fine Arts. 8vo. cloth, $3 75. 

Field’s Chromatography ; or, ‘I'reatise on 
Colors and Pigments, and of their Powers in P.inting. 
New edition, improved, colored plates, 8vo. cloth, $4. | 

Field’s Curomatics ; or, the Analogy, Harmony, | 
and Philosophy of Colors. New edition, augmented, | 
colored plates, 8vo cloth, $6. | 

Fairholt (F. W., r.s.a.)—-Costume in England; | 
a History of Dress trom the Eurliest Period to the close | 
of the Eighteenth Century: to which is appended an 
illus. Glossary of Terms for all articles of use or orna- | 
ment worn about the Person. 600 Engravings drawn | 
on Wood by the Author. 8vo. cloth. $9. 

Fielding (T. H.)—Practical Perspective, | 
Linear and AZrial; with Remarks on Sketching from | 
Nature. 8vo. plates. cloth, $6 75. | 

Hayter.—Perspective Drawing and Colors; 
with practical Directions for Miniature, Steel, and Co- 
lored Engravings. 8vo. cloth, $4 25. 

Harding (1. D.)—Principles and Practice of 
Art; with illustrations Drawn and Engraved by the 
Author. Folio, cloth, $18. 

Harding (1. D.)\—Elementary Art; or, the Use 
of the Chalk and Lead Pencil Advocated and Explained. 
3d edition, folio, cloth, $12. 

Hay (VD. R.)—Nomenclature of Coloring ap- 
plicable to the Arts and Natural Sciences, to Manufac- 
tures, and «ther purposes of General Utility. 2d edition, 
lunproved, 8vo. colored plates, $10. 

Hay (D. R.)—The Laws of Harmonious 
Coloring. adapted to Interior Decoration ; with bserva- 
tions on the Practi¢e of House Puinting. 6th edition, 
12imo. cloth. $2. 

Howard (Frank).—Imitative Art; or, the 
Means of Representing the Pictorial Appearance of 
Objects as governed by A2ritl and Linear Pp clive ; 
with a chapter on Finish. 12mo, plate, cloth, $2 25. 

Goethe.—Theory of Colors. Translated from 








the Germin, with Notes, by Chas. Josh. Eastlake, R.A.,. 


F.R.S. 8vo. cloth, $3 50 


he Fine Arts. 
Hand-Book of Oil Painting for Young Artists 


and Amateurs: being chiefly a condensed Compilation 
from the celebrated Manual of Boavier; with additional 
Matter from the labors of Merimée, De Moulabut, and 
other distinguished Continental Writers. By an Ameri 
can Artist. 1 vol. l2mo. 


Haydon (P. R.)—Lectures on Painting and 
Design; Ongin of the Art; Anatomy of the Basis of 
Drawing; The Skeleton; The Muscles of Man and 
Quadrupeds, and Standard Figures; Composition 
Colors; Ancient and Modern Invention: with Designs 
drawn by Himself on Wood. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $6 50. 


Hazlitt’s (William) Criticisms on Art, and 
Sketches of the Picture Galleries of England. Edited 
by his Son. 12mo. cloth, $1 75. 


Lanzi’s History of Painting in Italy, from the 
period of the Revival of the Fine Arts to the end of the 
i8th Century. Translated from the Ltalian, by Thomas 
Roseoe. New edition, revised, with portraits, 3 vols. 


12mo, $3. 

Modern Painters. By a Graduate of Oxford. 
Dediented to the Landscape Artists of England. Vol. 1 
and 2, Linperial 8vo. cloth, $7 50. 

‘The same. American edition. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 

$i 88. 


Miller (C.O.)\—Ancient Art and its Remains ; 
or, a Manual of the Archeology of Art. ‘Translated 
from the German by John Leitch. 8vo. cloth, $4. 

Martin (Chas.)—The Civil Costume of Eng- 
land, from the Conquest to the present time—drawn 
from Tupestries, Monumental Effigies, Illuminated 
MSS. Portraits, &c. &c. 4to. cloth, 61 colored plates, 





Merrifield (Mrs.)—The Art of Fresco Painting, 
as practised by the old Italian and Spanish masters. 
With an inquiry into the nature of the cojors used in 
Fresco Painting, with Observations and Notes. 8vo. 
cloth, $2 25. 


Planché (J. R.)—British Costume: a com- 
plete History of the Dress of the Inhabitants of the 
British Islands, with Illustrations. 1l2mo. cloth. 

Prout (Samuel, r.s.a.)—Hints on Light and 
Shadow, Composition, &c. as applicable to Landscape 
Painiing. Illustrated by Exxmples. New edition, addi- 
tional Plates. Fol. cloth, $6. 

Pilkington’s General Dictionary of Painters ; 
containing Memoirs of the Lives and Works of the most 
eminent Professors of the Art of Painting, from its revi- 
val by Cimabue, in 125%, to the present time.. New edi- 
tion, corrected, revised, and enlarged by Allan Cunning- 
ham. 8vo. cloth, $4. 

Reynolds’ (Sir J.) Literary Works—to which 
is prefixed a Memoir of the Author, with remarks on his 
professed character, illustrative of his principles and 
practice. By Henry W. Baciey. New and improved 
edition. 2 vols. cloth, $2 50. 


Discourses, illustrated by explanatory 
Notes and Plates, by John Burnett, F.R.S. 4to. cloth, 


$10 50. 
G. P. PUTNAM, 


PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER, 
155 Broadway, and 142 Strand, London. 








STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


Rte C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Stereoryee Founpry 
with materials fur executing orders in every branch of his 
its a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. 
His facilities for stereot heavy works at short 
notice, and for executing MaTHematicaL Works, and 
Works in Foreien Lanouaces, with elegance and 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment 


Jobs of every 
terms. 


Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 
(ricrences given to the most respectable publishers in the 


‘hase aun COLLECTION 
oF THE 
WORKS OF THE 


OLD MASTERS. 


Is to be again opened, 
On and after Monday the 20th of March, at the 
GALLERY OF THE 


LYCEUM BUILDING. 
mi8stf No. 563 Broadway.— Admittance 25 cents. 





NEW BOOKS 


CAREY & HART, PHILADELPHIA. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


By MADD'LLE LE NORMAND. 
A New Edition. Price $2. {n Cloth, extra gilt. 
2 vols Post 8vo. 
“It combines all the value of authentic history with 
the absorbing interest of an autobiography, or exciting ro- 
mance.”— The City Item. 


Il. 
BRYANT’S POETICAL WORKS. 
4 new Edition. Price reduced to $1 25. 
In one volume, I2in0., Large Type, Cloth Gilt. 
il 


WASHINGTON 


AND THE 
GENERALS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 
A new and cheap Edition. 2 vals. Cloth Backs. 
som 
(Nearly ready). 


THRILLING INCIDENTS 
WARS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Comprising the most Striking Events of the 

REVOLUTION, THE FRENCH WAR, THE TRIPO- 

LITAN WAR, THE INDIAN WAR, THE SE- 
COND WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN, 

AND THE MEXICAN WAR. 

With 300 Engravings. 1 vol. Royal 8vo. 600 pages. 

By the Author of “ he Army and Navy of the United 

ates. 


V. 
PETER SCHLEMIHL IN AMERICA. 
One volume, Post octavo, 2, eileen Gilt. Price $1 50. 


THE HISTORY OF VIRGINIA, 
From its Discovery and Settlement by Europzans to the 
Present Time. 
By ROBERT R. HOWESON. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Vil. 
PETERS’S NEW DIGEST. 

A Fulland Arranged Digest of the Decisions in Common 
Law, Equity, and Aduiiralty, of the Courts of the Uni- 
ted States, from the Organization of the Government in 
1789 to 1847, in the Supreme Court, Circuit, District 
and Admiralty Courts. 

Reported in Dallas, Cranch, Wheaton, Peters, and How- 
ard’s Supreme Court Reports; in Gallison, Mason, Paine, 
Peters, Washington, Wallace, Sumner, Story, Baldwin, 
Brockenbrough, und M*Lean’s Circuit Court Reports; and 
in Brees, Ware, Peters, and Gilpin’s District and Admiral- 


ty Reports. 
By RICHARD PETERS, 
2 vols. 8vo. Price $10. 


VILE. 
MAJOR JONES’S TRAVELS 
FROM GEORGIA TO CANADA. 
With 8 Engravings from Original Designs by Darley. 


1X. 
ENCYCLOPADIA OF CHEMISTRY. 


No. 12. Price 25 cents. 
Nos. 1 to 12 now ready. Price 25 cents each. 


x. 
THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND 
THE FUTURE. 


By HENRY C. CAREY, 
Author of “ Principles of Political Economy.” 


THE PROSE WRITERS OF GERMANY. 
By FREDERICK H. HEDGE. 
With Portraits of Schiller, Goethe, Herder, Mendelssohn, 
Richter, Luther, and Schlegel. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 560 pages, cloth gilt, $3 50. 


XI. 
HAZLITT’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 
Complete in 3 vols cloth extra gilt. Price $3 50. 


XIU. 

WHOM TO MARY & HOW TO MARRY. 
By one who has Refused “ Twenty Excellent Offers.” 
Complete in 1 vol. with Illustrations, price 25 ets. (or with- 
out iJlustretions, price 124 cents). 


XIV. 
NAPOLEON AND THE MARSHALS OF 


THE EMPIRE. 
Complete in 2 vols. 12mo. cloth gilt, with 16 full length 
Portraits in Military Costume. Price $2 50. 


Xv. 
THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA. 
By RUFUS WILMOT GRISWOLD. 
Second Edition, with sy t vol. 8vo. cloth gilt. 
ice ia. 





ri 
With Portraits of celebrated American Writers. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Now Ready. 
THE 


BRITISH FEMALE POETS, 
CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 


WITH 
Copious Selections from their Writings, 


A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL 
NOTICE OF EACH. 


BY THE 


Rev. GEO. W. BETHUNE, D.D. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
A PORTRAIT OF THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 
AND 


A VIEW OF THE RESIDENCE OF MRS. HEMANS. 
Forming a beautiful demy octavo volume, printed on fine 
paper, and handsomely bound in 
Embossed Cloth. 


Recently Published. 
LAYS OF LOVE AND FAITH, 


WITH OTHER FUGITIVE POEMS. 
By tHe Rev. GEO. W. BETHUNE, D.D 


An elegant volume, bound in various styles. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ The author of this volume has a gifted mind, improved 
by extensive education ; a cheerful temper, chastened by 
religion; a sound taste, refined and improved by exten- 
sive observation and much reading, and the gift of poetry.” 
—WNorth American. 

“The volume before us contains much that is truly | 
beautiful; many gems that sparkle with genius and feel- 
ing. They are imbued with the true spirit of poesy, and 
may be read again and again with pleasure.“’"—Jnquirer. 

* Many hallowed breathings will be found among the 
poems here collected—all distinguished by correct taste, 
and refined feeling ; rarely dazzling by gorgeous imagery, 
bat always charming by their purity and truthfulness to 
nature."’—N. Y. Commercial. 

“We doubt not this will prove to be one of the most 
popular works of the author.”’—WN. Y. Christian Intelii- 


gencer. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 Broadway, 
Have Recently Published 
1, HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND 


Shurch. By Dr. Augustus Neander. ‘Translated by 
Henry John Rose, B.D. 1 vol. royal 8vo. $1 75. 

2. THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPEL MIRACLES. By the 
Rev. John Williams, D.D., Rector of St. George's 
Church, Schenectady. 18mo, 38 cts. 


my 20f 





NEW BOOKS THIS WEEK! 
PUBLISHED BY 


BURGESS, STRINGER & CO. 


222 Broadway, New York. 
L 
ALINE. 


By the author of “The Gambler’s Wife,” &c. &c. (Mrs. 
Gray). 

“Graphic in delineation, animated in style, frank in 
mrnner, and artistical in the choice and treatment of sub- 
jects selected for presentation.”’—Spectator. 

“ A writer of whom her country may be justly proud.” 
— Critic. 


I. 
ADVENTURES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 
By a Surgeon in the Royal Navy (Mr. Douglas). 

“A book of decided power. The thoughts are true, 
sound, and original.”— Examiner. 

“The most extraordinary production that has issued 
froin the press for years.”"— Weekly Chronicle. 

« Original, vigorous, edifying, and absorbingly interest- 
ing.'"—Jerrold’s Newspaper. 


Itt. 
FAUST. 

By G. W. M. Reynotps, Author of “ Ellen Monroe,” 
“ Esther de Medina,” “ Life in London,” &c. &c. 
Price 50 cents. 

“ The book is of surpassing interest, and is interspersed 
with all the pictorial etabellishments, appearing in the 
guinea London edition.” 


FRESH SUPPLY OF ENGLISH WORKS. 
(Just received by the Yorktown.) 


THE WORKS OF HOGARTH. 4 engravings in each, 
25 cents each number. 

LIFE OF CHRIST (Neander’s). 

‘TALES OF THE BORDERS. 


Lately Published. 
PRIDE. 

THE FIRST OF “‘ THE SEVEN CAPITAL SINS.” 
By M. EUGENE SUE. 
Price 50 cents. 

THE FIRST STEP TO CRIME; 
Or, the Work of the Bottle. 

Illustrated in every Stage of the Drunkard’s Life-History 
by graphic full page Engravings. 
Price 25 cents. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Price 50 cents. 


THE REFORMED HIGHWAYMAN. 


By G. W. M. REYNOLDS, 
Price 50 cents. 


WHOM TO MARRY. 


number. 


25 cents each 
do. do. 








3. SPIRITUAL THINGS COMPARED WITH SPIRI- 
tual, and Explained to Spiritual Men; or, an Attempt 
to illustrate the New Testament by Parallel! References. 
By Samuel H. Turner, D.D., Professor of Biblical Lite- 
rature and the Interpretation of Scripture in the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 12mo. 25 cts. 

4. AN EXAMINATION OF A BOOK ENTITLED 
“ Discourses on the Apostolical Succession.” By W. 
D, Snodgrass, D.D., Pastor of the Second Street Presby- 
terian Charch, Troy, N.Y. By the Rev. William Joho 
son, Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Milledgeville, 
Ga. mo. 

5. THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
to the Revolution, 1683. By Thomas Vowler Short, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 8vo. $1 50. 

6. HAWKSTONE. A Tale. By the Rev. Prof. Sewell. 
4th edition. 2 vols. 12mo. $1 50. 

7. MARK WILTON, THE MERCHANT'S CLERK. By 
the Rev. Charlies B. Tayler, author of “ Lady Mary,” 
* Margaret,” &c., &c. Second edition. 12mo, 75 cts. 

8. ALWAYS HAPPY. By a Mother. 18mo. Second 
edition, handsomely illustrated. 

9. THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CATECHISED. 
the Rev. W. H. Odenheimer. 18mo. 124 cts. 

10. THE 
containing Bishop Wilsou’s * Sacra Privata,” and “In 
troduction to the Lord's Supper.”’ Royal 32mo. 56 cts. 

1}. TRUE CATHOLIC NO ROMANIST. By Oden- 
heimer. 32mo. cloth, 25 cts. 

12. JONES'S TREATISE OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
Trinity. Cloth, 18mo. 50 ets. 


By 


IN PRESS. 

SERMONS. By Henry Edward Manning, M.A., Arch- 
deacoa of Chichester. 3 vols. 8vo. From the fourth 
London edition. 

THE AGED CHRISTIAN’S COMPANION. By the late 
Rev. Joha Stanford, D.D. Many years Chaplain to the 
Public Institutions of the city of New York. Witha 
—— of his Life and Services. Handsome svo. 

Je 


DEVOUT CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION, | 


By one “ who has refused twenty excellent offers at least.” 
Price 12 1-2 cents. 
MYSTERIES 
or THE 
,;CRIMINAL RECORDS OF 
HEMISPHERES. 
Price 25 cents. 
CHARLES CHESTERFIELD. 
By MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Price 59 cents. 


BOTH 


Ver y So on. 
TWIDDLETHUMB TOWN. 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


One of those dry, caustic, but at the same time plea- 
sant stories of life, in producing which the author of 
“ St. Giles” is so inimitable. 


MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 
BY ALEXANDER DUMAS, 
Ina short time, the whole of this gorgeous history in 


romance will be ready. The numbers (first two) already 
published, have been devoured by the thousand. 


The Sportsman’s Vade Mecum. 
—_—— a 
Very soon will be Published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with com- 


plete Ulustrative Engravings, drawn trom Life by the 
Author. 


FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS 
OF NORTH AMERICA, 
AND THE 


BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Other Works in preparation to be daly announced. 





a BURGESS, STRINGER & Cu., 
jel7 tf 222 Broadway, cor. Ann st. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Have now Ready, 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 


1789, 
By LOUIS BLANC, 
Member of the Late Provisional Government, &c. 


Now first translated from the French. Parts [. and II. 
Price 75 cts. each, ina neat crown 8vo vol. extra cloth. 


MIRABEAU; A LIFE HISTORY, 


IN FOUR BOOKS, 
The Education by Letire de Cachet; The Hasband and 
the Lover; The Travelling Volcano; The King 
of the French. 


In one handsome vol. royal 12mv. of about 400 pages. 


PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE, 


Comprising General Pathology and Therapeutics, and a 
Brief General View of Etiology, Nosology, Semeiology, 
Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Hygienies. By Charles J.B. 
Williams, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, &c. Edited with Additions, by Meredith 
Clymer, M.D., Consulting Physician to the Philadelphia 
Hospital, &c., &c. Third American, from the Second 


and enlarged London edition. 1n one vol. 8vo. 


MEDICAL CHEMISTRY, FOR THE 
USE OF STUDENIS; 


Being a Manual of the Science with its Applications to 
Toxicology, Physiology, a Le Hygiene, &c. &c. 
By D. Pereira Gardner, M.D., Late Professor of Chemis- 
try in the Philadelphia College of Medicine, and of 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy in Hampden Sidney 
College, &c. In one handsome royal Imo. volume, 
with illustrations. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


oF THE’ 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
No. XXXI. NEW SERIES. FOR JULY, 1848. 


Containing about 275 large and closely printed p ges. 
Published Quarterly, Subscription, $5 per annum. 
When paid in advance the “ Medical News ang Library,” 
is sent gratis. 


THE MEDICAL NEWS & LIBRARY, 


No. 66, FOR JULY, 1848. 


Published monthly at One Dollar per annum, and given 
gratis to advance-paying subscribers to the * American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences..—WEST’S LEC- 
TURES ON THE DISEASES OF INFANCY AND 
CHILDHOOD, are now appearing in this Periodical. 


NEARLY READY. 
A NEW AND CHEAP 


ILLUSTRATED DISPENSATORY. 
By CHRISTISON & GRIFFITH. 
(Now Ready) 

A Dispensatory ; or, Commentary on the Pharmacopeias 
of Great Britain and the United States; comprising the 
Natural History, Description, Chemistry, Pharmacy, 
Actions, Uses, and Doses, of the Articles of the Materia 
Medica. By Robert Caristison, M.D., V.P.R.S.E., &c, 
First American, from the second Edinburgh edition. 
With namerous additions by D. BE. Griffith, M.D., Author 
of * Medical Botany,” &c. In one large 8vo. vol. of 
over 1000 pages, with 230 woodcuts. 


POEMS, by the Author of “ Jane Eyre,” &c. 


POEMS. 


By Ellis, Currer, and Acton Bell. Authors of “ Jane 
Eyre,” “Wuthering Heights,” “ Wildfield Hall,” &c. 
In one handsome volume, small J2mo. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
REIGN OF GEORGE THE SECOND, 


From his Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline. By 
John Lord <—t » Edited from the ewe MS. at 
Ickworth. By the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker, 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c. In two handsome vols. royal 
}2mo.extra cloth. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By MARY SOMERVILLE. 


The Connexion of the Physical Sciences.” 


Author of “ 
&ec In one neat 12mo. volume, extra cloth. 


“y 
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NEW YORK TRADE SALE 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 


BINDERS’ MATERIALS, PAPER, &e. 


MONDAY, 28th AUGUST, 1848. 


‘G their teful acknowledgments to the Trade for the encouraging support they continue to receive, 
Bais oe tlawe: hon to announce ~ New York Trade Sale, which will commence on the 28th of August 
next. ‘The same regulations as governed their last Trade Sale will be observed in conducting this, so far as to en- 
able contributors to bring furwend woes quantities only as the demands of the Trade require ; withdrawing, after the 
first lots are sold, such parts of any item as may be incompatible with their interest to dispose of. First lots 
must, however, in all cases, be sold wi reserve. Invoices intended for this sale, should be forwarded with as 
little delay as possible, which will be inserted as received, and sold in the order of the Catalogue. All “ additions 
inserted in the Second Catalogue, will not take precedence of entire invoices previously inserted, but will be suld in 
the regular order, as new invoices. The Commissions for selling and guarantee will be five per cent., and the entire 
sale will be made on four and siz months credit, for approved endorsed notes. 

Consignments are respectfully solicited, on which the usual cash advances will be made when 
required. 


COOLEY, KEESE & HILL, 61 Broadway. 
New York, 17th June, 1848. 


N.B.—C., K. & H. devote particular attention to the sale of Public and Private Libraries, and everything connected 
with Literature and the Fioe Arts. Evening sales are constantly held at their sales-room, where the tacilities for 
the arrangement, exhibition, and disposal of literary property are unsurpassed. 


Lot sales are held semi-weekly during the business serson. 


Liberal cash advances made on consignment of Books, Stationery, Paper, Fancy Articles, &c., 
intended for evening and private sales, jy8u 


BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT’S 
FORTY-EIGHTH NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 


TO BE COMMENCED, 
THE STATIONERY AND PAPER SALE, 
ON FRIDAY, THE 25th AUGUST, AND 


THE BOOK SALE 
ON TUESDAY, 29th AUGUST. 





~~ 


T= undersigned announce the next neGuLAR TRADE SALE to be commenced at the above 
date. It will be conducted under the same regulations as the last, and the Commissions, as heretofore, will be 
Seven anda half per cent., which includes all charges for Guarantee, Interest, and Catalogue, and the Sales rendered 
and Cashed within Thirty days from the last day of Sale. Consignments of 


BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
BINDERS’ CLOTH, LEATHER, &c., 


are respectfully solicited, 


Particunars for the Printing should be furnished by the Ist July next, at which time the Catalogue will be put 
to Press. a 


The usual Cash advances will be made on receipt of goods when required. 


BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT. 
je24 tf 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & C0., 
WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 


289 Broadway (up stairs), 
NEW YORK. 


—ARA 


204 Broapway, New York, June, 1848. 


IN PRESS. 

THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
Sizth President of the United States. 

By a distinguished writer, with a portrait on steel, 12mo. 


DERBY, MILLER & CO., 
Auburn, New York. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREBT, N. Y. 








OUPIL, VIBERT & CO., Priutpublishers in Paris, 
having established a branch of their business in this 
city, beg to call the attention of the Trade to their exten- 
sive assortment of FRENCH, ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
AND ITALIAN ENGRAVINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS, 
(The trade only supplied.) f12 6m 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


my6 tf 








R,, harp smortment of new and handoome Ope, with pre A BOOK FOR EVERY YOUNG MAN IN AMERICA 

to execute every description tgs 

oye and on the most reasonable terms. = JUST PUBLISHED, 
Bouts ta Pessign Latin, Greek, French, é&c. THE LETTERS OF 

printed with accuracy and Gentlemen 

at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of | JOHN QUINCY ADAMS TO HIS SON 

their works through the press, may depend (as 

upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- ON THE BIBLE AND ITS TEACHINGS. 

— POWER PRESS In one elegant miniature volume of one hundred and 
Having several Power Preaes of the latot contruction twenty-eight pages. Price 374 cents. 

(which gngereeded ‘the old hand-grewes) sow in Orfere from tho trade reqpecttally enlictaed. 

pm apr by ath Stir cn he ne Published and for sale y booksellers generally. 

surpassed by any other establishment, DERBY, MILLER 
at very moderate charges. my6 tf Auburn, New Fork 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


-__ 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 


91 Joun Srreet, corner or Gotp, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRABILITY with ELasTiciTy, adaptation 
in its many qualities to the various styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 
EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. | 


CALIGRAPHIC, 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 


WASHINGTON PEN, 








ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS, 


PATENT DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 

NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 

PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Embossing, &c. 


VICTORIA 








AND 


CROTON, 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN: 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN: 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 


AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of curap Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 


jyl tf 





HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
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NEW WORKS--NOW READY. |X2™ ENGLISH Works, 





Imported per last Sieamer. 


ARRAS Aide-Mimoire to the Military Sciences. 
. Framed from Contributions of Officers of the Different 
Services. Edited by a Committ:e of the Corps of Roya! 


3 : 1848, Vol. 2, Part 1, comprising Fortitication, 
WHAT I SAW IN CALIFORNIA; Nnine Avery, Be. With mumerian ates 


ae Sa *,* Also a fresh supply of Vols. 1 and 2. 
Scholia Hellenistica in Novum Testamentum. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR "2 vols. @vo. Piekering’s edition, $8 50. 7 
BY THE EMIGRANT ROUTE, AND SOUTH PASS OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, Watechouse LG, Bok Netues) ilstory of 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT OF NORTH AMERICA, THE GREAT DESERT Rodentia, or Gnawing Mamunalia, with 32 illustrations 
BASIN, AND THROUGH CALIFORNIA IN THE YEARS 1816-47. aa. many engravings on wood, colored, $9 50, 
“ ALL WHICH I SAW, AND PART OF WHICH I WAS.” Chambers (Robert).—Aneient Sea Margins ; 
BY EDWIN BRYANT, wim [amen 
Late Alcalde of St. Francisco. A Catalogue of Engraved Portraits of Nobility, 
One Volume, }2mo. Cloth, $1 25; or in 2 Volumes, Paper Cover, $1 00. Gen men, and others, Born, Resident, or Con- 


‘ nected with County of Warwick. 1 vol. 4to. $3. 

work has furnished a volume entertaining and instructive to the general reader, and reliable an : ‘ 

ate the Traveller und Emigrant to the Pacific. He has carefully avoided such embellishment ‘as would tend to | Morell (Thomas).—* For whom is Christian 

impress the reader with a false or incorrect idea of what he saw and describes. Baptism designed 7" A New Dissertation on an Old 
ll Controversy. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 


McCheyne (Rev. R. N.)\—Familiar Letters, 

C H A R M Ss counts an Account of alee vw of the he 
putation sent out by the Church of Scotland ona Mission 

AND of Inquiry to the Jews. Edited by his Father. 1 vol. 


COUNTER CHARMS. aoe 


Hill (Rev. G. D.)—Scenes of 1792; or, a 
BY MARIA J. McINTOSH, Tale of the Revolution. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 12. 


Author of “ Two Lives, or To Seem and To Be,” ete. etc. Abomen, G mn Xo a ey gurtnation to 
One handsome Volame, 12mo. Cloth, price $1; or in 2 Volumes, Paper Cover, 75 cents. 3. 


$i7 
The previous works of Miss McIntosh have been ar, in the best sense of the word. The simple beauty of her | Alban Gr. Ernst.)\—The Hi Pressure 
mi. qaaualeg pure sentiment with high ple, and noble views of life and its duties, pao pag Bo for pea a ;. an — A ts ere 
them heari very fireside and. Essa towa proved System 0 
“ ee as Construction, ada, especially to secure Safety and 
Economy in its use, with 28 plates. Parts 3 and 4, in ! 

vol. 8vo. $2 75. 


itehead (Edward).—Sketch of the Esta- 

NEARLY READY. poe a ees 
. harles the First.—The Court and ‘T 

ae . f 

A MANUAL pe teal ly ei 

cluding Memoirs of the Mission in England of the Capu- 


GRECIAN AND ROMAN AN TIQUITIES. Father Cyprion de Gamadie, “dit d, with an introduc 








Uae . ‘ = : 3 = : = =. ma = 
= 7 a es ma A ; . és 4 a 


tion and , by the Author of the Court and Ti 
By Dr. £. F. BOJESEN, oc dame the First, ec. e.,” 2 vole. Ovo. with portrait, 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in the University of Soro. - ‘ 
. é Croker (John W.)—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. er the Ah om the Hebrides. A new edition, 
Edited with Notes and Questions, teeseasily covtend, wit — additional > vp am 
By THOMAS K. ARNOLD, MA. st “oe : an E 
Revised with Corrections and Additions. (Arthar P.)—Sermons and — 


the Aposiolical Age. ‘I vol. 8vo. $2 75. 
Pusey (Rey. E. B.)—Sermons during the 
Season Advent to Whitsuntide. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 75.9 


I 
GRANTLEY MAN OR ¢  |ReteGut-A Vorge of Discovery sn 


in the Southern and Antarctic Regions, with 


One volume, 12mo., or separately in 2 vols. 


A TALE. plates, maps, and woodeuts. 2 vols, 8vo. $9. 
By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. <n Svat 


One neat volume, 12mo. cloth, or paper cover. 





Lindsay (Lord).—Sketches of the History of 
Hl. Christian ‘Art 3 vols. 8vo. $8 75. 
SOCIAL DISTINCTIONS; — 
HEARTS AND HOMES (nPoRparros 
i , 
By MRS. ELLIS. EUROPEAN BOOKS. 
Author of “The Women of England,” etc., etc. D. APPLETON & CO., 
Part I. (to be completed in about 16 monthly parts), price 12 cents each. Publishers and Importers, 
IV. nO, 200 BROADWayY, N.Y. 
The Taylor Anecdote Book. Ne. 6 Lettin beves oy 


ANECDOTES AND LETTERS Pg rg py dry 








0 Literature tothe important advantages the Eatabliahmest 
R y T A affords for the importation of Books specially ordered. 
By TOM OWEN, THE BEE HUNTER. venisnen le thenedies ehstanad to Shincabbaguieoes 09 
Embellished with Wood Engravings. person may leave hie order for any particular work 0d 
WITH A BRIEF LIFE. hand in a few weeks. 
By A. SYDNEY DOANE, M.D. Pi Ro de pee eek ons tte tm ony mel 
One volume of about 140 pages, 8vo. size. Price 25 cents. dence in OE mene all orders they may 
APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway. be favored with, wil aeeereeens 
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